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Your Pupils Want and Need Air-Age Rducation 


To help you teach them about the Air Age, we offer many, 
inexpensive and simplified teaching aids and services 
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AIR-AGE WALL MAPS 


Essential in learning the points of view of other 
people around the world, Each of these nine maps 
is centered on one of nine principal regions. They 
show how people in different areas look at the 
world. Maps centered around the United States and 
South America are in four colors, 42” x 50”. Others 
in two colors, 32” x 40”, $1 each, $7 for nine. 


AIR-AGE MOTION PICTURES 


Flight Over the Arctic—First motion picture show 
ing geography of “Greenland’s Icy Mountains” and 
the continental ice cap. Useful from fourth grade 
up. One reel, 16 mm. with sound—$40. 


Geography from the Air—Scenes from all over the 
world illustrate outstanding geographical elements. 
Covers land geography, ocean geography and man- 
made geographical features. Most useful in ele- 
mentary world geography. One reel, 16 mm. with 
sound—$40, 


WORLD AROUND EUROPE 


AIR WORLD MAP SERIES 






For Specific, Practical Assistance, 
Send for Free, 24-Page Catalog 










For a complete list of maps, charts, motion pictures, 
film strips, globes, pictures, texts and textbooklets, 
write to Air-Age Education Research, 80 East 42 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Spring is plant- 
ing time at Scho- 
lastic, too; the 
time we plant ideas that bloom in fall. 
Now is the time for all good readers 
to lean over the fence and give us ad- 
vice. What would you like to see blos- 
som in the Scholastic’s garden of maga- 
zines? 





o o ° 


Remember that picture in March of 
the little French girl Scholastic staf 
adopted? We hasten to tell you of the 
new, last-word CIER Handbook guide 
to groups that help the helpless in many 
countries. CIER stands for Commis- 
sion for International Educational Re- 
construction, 744 Jackson Place, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Its new free Handbook 
lists over 130 groups through which 
your dimes and dollars can roll up good 
will and happiness. 
i o e 

This issue suggests how you can 
make personal adventures in interna- 
tional friendship by attending summer 
sessions beyond U. S. borders. (See also 
page 26.) Next month the Your Va- 
cation special issue will be brimful 
with practical plans for moderate or low 
cost trips in and out of U. S. 


o o ° 


One in every three students you 
teach will go into some kind of sell- 
ing. Automobile sales will employ thou- 
sands. You can wake boys to splendid 
opportunities in this field with a new 





Chrysler Corporation 
illustration from ‘There Was Nothing 
in Johnnie’s Way,’ one of 24 stories 

Chrysler’s guidance booklet for 








Wie sales opportunities. 








free booklet that just came to us from 
Chrysler Corporation. In pictures with 
text it tells 24 true’stories of boys who 
built successful auto sales businesses. 
Excellent for guidance. Write to Chrys- 
ler Corporation, Detroit 31, Michigan. 


° oO 
“Where can I get charts and pic- 
tures?” That’s a familiar request. One 
best source: is Air-Age Education Re- 
search, New York. We have personally 
seen the picture charts listed in their 
Scholastic Teacher advs. They give 


wings to the imagination of youth. 
co 2 o 


May 19 Prep will be a special guid- 
ance issue on Careers’in Teaching. 
Place orders now for extra copies. 

o ° 2 

“How to Choose Books” is the over- 
all theme of five articles starting in 
Practical English beginning April 21. 

o °° oO 


Special Issues coming up: South Af- 
rica, April 21; The Family, May 5; both 
in Senior Scholastic. 

* °° ° 

Marking “I’m an American Day” 
there will be a special feature in the 
May 10 World Week. 


2 o ° 


That singing in the shower is us. We 
picked up some good new tunes listen- 
ing to the judges review a record-break- 
ing roster of 543 Scholastic Creative 
Music Awards entries. 

° ° ° 


Letter from Art Award Sponsor: 

We found that Scholastic is a school- 
room word around here, as commonly 
used as “geometry,” “English” and “al- 
gebra” in the high school curriculum.— 
Frank Ott, Wm. H. Frear & Co., Troy, 
m, ¥. 
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various classroom 9 P 
Scholastic Corporation. It appears each week with 
the weekly lesson plan for the classroom magazines 
listed below. Once a month it is expanded to pre- 
sent hints on teaching techniques, trends, avdio- 
visual aids, and news of education. 


It is supplied free of charge with any club order 
of 10 or more copies of the Scholastic classroom 

gazi published weekly. It is also obtainable 
by single subscription to any one.of these maga- 
zines. Each of the Scholastic classroom maga- 
zines listed below is especially tailored to (1) help 
teachers to enrich and keep the learning process 
current and stimulating; (2) meet specific needs in 
particular subjects and grade levels. 





Scholastic Teacher is the teacher's edition of the 
2 licked the 





Junior Scholastic— a weekly magazine of cur- 
rent affairs for junior high school and upper ele- 
mentary classes in social studies and English. 


World Week—a weekly magazine for social 
studies classes with special emphasis on civics 
ond world history for 8th, 9th and 10th grades. 

Practical English — a weekly magazine of Eng- 
lish and the C ication Arts desig d for high. 
school students in 8th, 9th and 10th grade general 
or academic courses and all business and veca- 
tional English courses. 





Prep —a weekly magazine of Occupational tn- 

tion and Guid and Practical Living, pub- 
lished for students preparing for careers in the 
professions, busi . industry, agriculture, govern- 
ment, home —-. Recommended for classes in 
economics, retail selling, distributive and consumer 
education. 


£ 








Senior Scholastic— oa weekly magazine for the 
following senior high school courses: problems of 
democracy, American history, world problems, oad- 
vanced composition, creative writing, general lit- 
erature. Senior Scholastic may be obtained in three 
editions: (1) Social Studies; (2) Advanced English; 
(3) Combined Social Studies and English. 


ry ve Subscriptions 
of 5 or More Copies es 












Per Order Orders 

Mogazine Per Semester Per Yeor Per Year 
Junior Scholastic .... .$ .45 $ .90 $1.50 
World Week -50 1.00 1.50 
Practical Englis' 40 1.20 2.00 
60 1.20 2.00 
a 1.50 2.50 
Advanced English Ed.... .60 1.20 ccaoes 
Social Studies Edition... .60 1.20 coset 


Schal, : M 


9 also publish Scholastic 
Ceach, a magazine for high school coaches ond 
athletic directors. For the American Vocational 
Association Scholastic Magazines publish the Ameri- 
can Vocational Journal, a magazine supplying in- 
formation to teacher bers on dministrators 
in agriculture, home economics, industrial educa- 
tion, distributive education, and industrial arts. 








Scholastic Teacher invites manuscripts describing 
new ond promising teaching techniques and prac- 
tices in English and social studies or such fields of 
generol teacher responsibility as guid . safety 
education, child development, supervision, etc. Pay- 
ment is mode for manuscripts accepted at time 
of publication and at standard rates. Manuscripts 
submitted should be accompanied by photographs 
if illustrations are available and oppropriate to the 
subject. 





Office of publication, McCall St., Dayton 1, Ohie 


General and Editorial Offices, SCHOLASTIC 
TEACHER, 220 East 42nd $t., New York 17, N. ¥. 













































Yes, this crocodile-like contraption, with headlamps for 
“eyes,” is one type of mechanical loader now used in many 
of America’s Bituminous Coal mines. 

Its “teeth,” revolving toward the center of its “mouth,” pick 
up the loose coal and pile it onto a conveyor belt which 
carries the coal back over the “head” of the machine and into 
a waiting coal car. A single machine such as this can load up 
to six tons of coal per minute! 


Nowadays—thanks to the mechanization program spon- 





sored by the country’s progressive coal operators—more than 





50% of all Bituminous Coal mined underground is mechani- 





cally loaded . . . more than 90% is mechanically cut... only 





about 5% is mined by pick and shovel! 





As a result, America’s Bituminous Coal mines are the most 
productive in the world, pay the best wages, and are being 
operated with greater safety than ever before. Between 1924 
and 1946 fatalities per million tons declined 62%. 





CROCODILE? 


No—it’s a modern coal-mine ‘shovel’! 













LIVING CONDITIONS of coal miners are keep- 
ing pace with improvements in their working 
conditions. 

Today, about two-thirds — over 260,000— 
of the nation’s Bituminous Coal miners own 
their own homes or rent from private land- 
lords; the remaining one-third live in com- 
pany-owned houses . . . at rentals below 
those ordinarily available to workers in other 
industries. For example, newly built mod- 
ern homes in the Appalachian region rent 
for as little as $18 per month. 

Home-ownership among miners is increas- 
ing—due in no small measure to encour- 
agement and financial aid from mine owners 
who realize that a man becomes a better 
worker and a better citizen as he develops 
pride in “a home of his own.” 


* * * 


Write the Bituminous Coal Institute for 
free copies of useful teaching aids: “Perti- 
nent Facts About Coal,” and “Bituminous 
Coal Mining Towns.” The latter is available 
to teachers only. 


BITUMINOUS a» COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
815 Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
Affiliate of NATIONAL COAL ASSN. 


BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERIS 
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Contract Time, 
I's Here Again 


What Will Teachers Ask 
Before They Sign Up? 


With thousands of contracts 
for 1947-48 in the mails school 
boards wonder when and how 
they are coming back. Will 
teachers unite on “no contract, 
no work” unless boards meet 
their demands? 

Neither NEA or AFT ap- 
prove sfrikes. Both recommend 
collective bargaining. Teachers’ 
strikes have been “wildcat” af- 
fairs. Few yielded gains for 
teachers. St. Paul, Minn., and 
Hawthorne, N.J., voters downed 
plans to raise taxes to pay in- 
creases. Strikes did, however, 
put education for the first time 
in the top five issues before the 
U.S. public. 


Strikes also produced anti- 
itike legislation for public 
workers in Delaware and N. Y. 
With teacher contracts still on 
m annual renewal basis the 
contract,” not the “strike” is 
the teacher’s big lever. Question 
of the spring: Will they use it? 
Atlanta, Ga. Gov. Melvin E. 
Thompson hinted he would 
fnance promised 50 per cent 
teacher salary increases out of 
surplus when legislature ad- 
journed without acting. 
Trenton, N. J. Gov. Alfred 
E. Driscoll is seeking a formula 
t0 assure $2,400 minimum 
teacher salaries in larger cities; 
$2,000 in smaller communities. 
Phoenix, Ariz. A minimum 
slary of $2,400 should be of- 
fered teachers, said Gov. Sidney 
P. Osborn. 
$. Paul, Minn. “I recom- 
mend passage of minimum 
teachers’ salary law,” said Gov. 
W. Youngdahl. “I 
would suggest not less than the 
Rininum approved by the Min- 
Mota Education Association.” 
Charleston, W. Va. The gov- 
‘mor urges that pay of teachers 
€ masters’ degree be 
ght up to approximately 
12000; bachelor’s $1,800. 
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RRTHCOMING MEETINGS 


American Library Association, 
re Francisco, June 30-July 5. 















Hot Off the Washington Griddle 


Federal aid to education may 
come to its first 1947 hearing 
hurdles in late April or May. 
Most encouraging green lights 
are these: 

Personnel of Senate sub-com- 
mittee: Aiken, Smith (N. J.), 
Donnell, Ives, Thomas (Utah), 
Hill, Ellender. Four are co-spon- 
sors of S 472. 

Taft’s drive for Federal sup- 
port of education, housing, 
health. “I believe,” he declared 
at AASA Atlantic City meeting, 
“that the Federal Government 


should undertake a system of 
extending financial aid to the 
states . . .” But Taft warned 
that the economy axe may cut 
off aid this year. 

Some 2,000 Republican for- 
ums discussing Federal aid to 
education. 

March of Time’s “The Teacher 
Crisis,” pointing up need for 
state and Federal aid to millions 
of movie-goers. 

Highest hurdle is the House. 
The new education sub-com- 
mittee is an unknown quantity. 








The Commercial Appeal 
and Mississippi Education Advance 


Spell Down 


Former President Herbert 
Hoover rarely wrote a letter by 
hand. One such item recently 
brought $550 in a Philadelphia 
sale. Some buyers thought Mr. 
Hoover's engineer English may 
have upped the bids. “This is 
evidence,” concluded Mr. Hoo- 
ver in the letter, “of my respect 
and asteem (sic) for you your- 
self.” 


Black Marks for McCook 


The. superintendent and 
school board members _ of 
McCook, Nebr., are guilty of 
misuse of authority in their 
treatment of t.achers, the NEA 
Defense Commission will charge 
in a forthcoming __ report. 
Charges come after a long in- 
quiry into summary dismissal of 
four teachers last spring. Sub- 
sequent to the investigation the 
superintendent resigned. 


Personals 


Died: Donald DuShane, sec- 
retary, National Commission for 
the Defense of Democracy 
through Education. He will long 
be remembered as the tireless 
defender of teachers against in- 
justice and political pressure. 

Resigned: James B. McCahey, 
chairman, board of education, 
Chicago, target for Defense 
Commission charges of malad- 





ministration in Chicago schools. 





New Salary Scale for New York Teachers 


Schools Out- 
side Cities 


Year of of 100,000 
Service or more 
1 $2000 
2 2150 
3 2300 
4 2450 
5 2600 
6 2750 
7 2900 
8 3050 
9 3200 
10 3500 
1 3500 
12 3500 
13 3800 
14 3800 
15 3800 
16 4100 


Schools in Schools in 
Cities of Cities of 
100,000 to more than 
1,000,000 1,000,000 
$2200 $2500 
2365 2688 
2530 2875 
2695 3063 
2860 3250 
3025 3438 
3190 3625 
3355 3813 
3520 4000 
3850 4375 
3850 4375 
3850 4375 
4180 4750 
4180 4750 
4180 4750 
4510 5125 


Add $200 for teachers with masters degree. Teachers must demon- 
strate ability to move from certain promotion levels to the next. 
a 





What's Ahead 
For Teachers 


States Act to Make Careers 
in Education Attractive 


Silver lining behind the 
clouds hanging over teaching 
begins to show through in many 
states. New York State on July 
1 launches a program by which 
city teachers can earn up to 
$5,350. Norwalk, Conn., re- 
ceived recommendations with 
scales running up to $6,000. 

Indiana, Washington, New 
Jersey, and other states begin to 
line up with California on the 
NEA plan to start bachelor de- 
gree teachers at $2,400. 

If current trends continue 
here’s what teachers can look 
forward to: 

Moderate salaries for begin- 
ning teachers — approximately 
$2,400. 

Much higher maximum sala- 
ries for teachers, supervisors 
and administrators. Up to 
$6,000 for teachers, $7,500 for 
principals, $10,000 for superin- 
tendents in Norwalk-size cities. 

Single salary standard with 
equal pay for equal training. 

Automatic raises over periods 
ranging from seven to 15 years. 

Merit raises for “master” or 
“artist” teachers. 

Salaries aimed at a “comfort 
and savings” level. 

Year around employment. 

Higher rates for substitutes. 

Scholarships for those train- 
ing to be teachers. 

Greater reliance for school 


funds on state and _ national 
sources, 
For details see reports of 


Gov. Dewey’s Education Com- 
mittee; Salary Schedule _ for 
Norwalk, Conn., by Brownell, 
Melby, Norton; Illinois School 
Board Association; Florida Citi- 
zens Committee on Education, 
and statements adopted at At- 
lantic City by.the American As- 


sociation of School Adminis- 
trators. 
Bulletin 

Strong support for giving - 


youth a voice in UNESCO de- 
veloped in the first national con- 
ference on UNESCO called by 
the U. S. National Commission 
in Philadelphia, March 24-26. 
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Summer School in Bantf 


F YOU are longing for a cool summer complete with 

glaciers and possibly a snowstorm, plan to spend your 
next vacation in the Canadian Rockies at the Banff Schoo] 
of Fine Arts held under the auspices of the University 
of Alberta. There you may choose courses in any one 
of several fields. Classes are offered in art, weaving, 
leather, music, French, drama, and creative writing. Per- 
haps, as we did, you may prefer to join one of the out- 
of-doors sketching classes, in which case Canada’s top- 
flight artists will be your instructors. Days will seem too 
short for both classes and sightseeing. Recreation such 
as canoeing, swimming, and riding will vie for your at- 
tention 

I did have the questionable pleasure of one narrow 
escape. While angling for the best camera shot of a Stoney 
Indian squaw, I suddenly felt myself fly through the air 
and land with toes pointing toward heaven. This rather 
involuntary acrobatic stunt, caused by a treacherous 
gopher hole, was rewarded with suppressed giggles from 
my erstwhile stolid subjects. It all ended by my becoming 
a member of the tribe and an Indian princess. Alas, no 
fairy tale endings. I merely had to dig out another quar- 
ter. 

If you have visited the Canadian Rockies, you know 


how adroitly the Canadians have developed this great 
playground. Nowhere has a natural beauty spot been 
despoiled. Luyary hotels abound, but for those of us 
who require more moderate accommodations there are 


modern auto courts and even trailer camps. 

The University of Alberta has an ambitious building 
program for the Banff School of Fine Arts. The school 
has grown during the last nine years from a nucleus of 
40 students to an enrollment of 520. Here is an ideal 
way to combine study and an out-of-doors summer. 

~ Ruth Duryea, Berendo Junior High School, 
Los Angeles School Journal 
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A TEACHER GOES 


HOSTELING 


AYH 1947 Travel Folder 


For an excellent folder describ- 
ing International and other 
travel projects write to Ameri- 
can Youth Hostels, Inc., Na- 
tional Headquarters, North- 
field, Mass. For both teachers 
and students AYH offers allur- 
ing low-cost travel at home 
and abroad. 


So you're going to travel this summer! 
The pent-up travel urge of the last 
Hew years may now be satisfied. And 
Mou are asking how this trip can 

p different from the traditional tour. 
erhaps a Youth Hostel trip is the an- 
Swer, with a pioneer group to Alaska; 
Myth a reconstruction group in France, 

gium, or Germany; in the cross- 

try Rolling Youth Hostel; or sim- 
on your own, bicycling through 
White Mountains or the low Ozarks. 
P You say you haven't touched your 
cle since college days? That needn’t 
puble you, for, like swimming, cycling 
mever forgotten. But you will want 
i warm up to it this spring; a five and 
hen a ten-mile jaunt will start you to- 
rd the 15 miles that make the stand- 
fd distance between hostels. Hostelers 
mally cover 30 or 45 miles a day. 

If the heart of your travel ideal is 
@eluxe hotel service, stop hostel plans 
mght now, for hosteling is Spartan. But 
® you like to do your own work and 

lus stretch trave] money unbelievably, 
and if you enjoy the out-of-doors, then 


Desteling is for you. 
. You Can Join a Group 


How do you start? Purchase of a 
mbership pass from National Head- 
ers, American Youth Hostels, 
field, Mass., is the Open Sesame 
Whostels in 28 states and (with a for- 
fmm sticker) in 24 other countries. 
fh membership comes a quarterly 
Mazine giving hostel locations and 
fails, outlines of trip plans, and sto- 
BS of typical experiences. You may 
h to hostel alone or with a group 
bur students or special friends, or 
May joi. an organized group 
med by Northfield for two weeks 

Me whole summer. 
me Montreal-Quebec trip intrigues 
# It starts from Northfield, and gives 
Sod sampling of New England (Cape 
and Lake Winnipesaukee, for in- 
fe) on the way. It’s July 7 to Au- 
29 at a cost of $110. If your choice 


ML 14, 1947 


By Frances Downing 


Syracuse Public School: 


is the Gaspe Peninsula (June 30-Au- 
gust 25), you won't pedal up the hills, 
but the downs will be worth the ups! 
If you want to cover more territory, the 
Rolling Hostel takes you coast to coast, 
starting from Northfield or San Fran- 
cisco July 1. A train is your hostel, 
which you leave by bicycle for such 
side-trips as Lake Louise, Jasper, Van- 
couver, Mt. Rainier, and Grand Can- 
yon. The two months’ cost, $275, in- 
cludes transportation, food, lodging, 
leadership, and group activities, 

The fact that six 1947 European 
Work Projects will follow the 1946 Re- 
construction trip in which 100 Ameri- 
can hostelers participated indicates the 
worth of this attempt to increase mutual 
understanding and good will. Here is an 
opportunity to give — your spirit and 
your physical energy — to the cause of 
world friendship. Then, too, the pre- 
war European cycling tours are being 
resumed this summer, one through Cen- 
tral Europe, one in Scandinavia, and 
the third in the British Isles. The cost 
is $200 plus ship. Plans are shaping 
up for a Youth Argosy of floating hos- 
tels which will reduce the round-trip 
ocean fare from $300 to $400 to about 
$100, but it may take some time for 
these plans to materialize. 


Cycle on the Pan-American Highway 


For those of you to whom Europe 
seems too far away or the time too 
close to war years, perhaps Mexico 
calls? You can cycle from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific — in Mexico! Or cycle on 
the Pan-American Highway through Sal- 
vador, Honduras, and possibly Nica- 
ragua. Both the Mexican and the Cen- 
tral American trips start from Laredo, 
Texas; the two months cost $215 and 
$295 respectively. 

Some of you feel you must devote 
six weeks of your vacation to summer 
school, for the sake of those needed 
credits or that increment. Wait: Hostel- 
ing trips may be translated into col- 
lege credits, 


At the end of a long day—the hostel 
and a welcome from houseparents. 


Lest these travel suggestions sound 
like a mere prospectus, may I turn per- 
sonal? In 1937 my sister and I biked 
for three weeks in England and North 
Wales, and then hiked in the Trossachs 
and Lake District. How we loved the 
1664 youth hostel in Canterbury, one 
of the Huguenot Weavers’ Cottages; the 
hostel at Shottery, just a stone’s throw 
from Anne Hathaway’s cottage; and 
Kipling’s school at Westward Ho! (the 
School in Stalky & Co.), now a hostel. 

American hostels are not so large as 
the older European ones. But the house- 
parents who occasionally share part of 
the evening with you warm your heart 
and make you glad to be alive. The 
Morses at Levanna-on-Cayuga, for in- 
stance, winners of a Tom Breneman 
good-neighbor mention for their wel- 
coming countless nationalities at their 
hearth, find many hostelers staying well 
beyond their plan. And who could for- 
get the musical week-ends at the Tidds’ 
hostel, and the story-book feeling of 
the DeSoto, Missouri, hostel? 

Let’s be practical again. Some of you 
ask if there aren’t shorter sponsored 
trips. Yes, scattered hostel councils plan 
week and two-week groups. From 
Washington, D. C., for instance, come 
plans for biking the Skyline Drive, the 










Ready for a 500-mile trip. 


Appalachian Trail, canoeing on Lake 
George, biking the Horse-Shoe Trail, 
in Pennsylvania, and also holiday ski- 
ing. Other active planning centers in- 
clude New York City, Columbus, and 
Chicago. Trips average $2 a day plus 
train. The 35c overnight cost has not 
changed, but food costs have outmoded 
the dollar a day slogan. National mem- 
bership, $2.50 (those under 21, $1.50) 
brings full information in the quarterly 
Knapsack. 


More About Hosteling 
Prepared by Helen Angeloff 


MAGAZINES 

“Hosteling,” by J. F. Merrill in Scholas- 
tic, May 6, 1946 

“A-Hosteling you go,” Calling All-Girls, 
May, 1946. 

“Youth hostels in Canada,” 
Geographic Journal, Aug., 1946. 

“Hostel hideout in the Pyrenees,” Chris- 
tian Science Monitor Magazine, Nov. 9, 


1946. 


Canadian 


< 


“Youth hostels thrive in Britain,” Chris- 
tian Science Monitor Magazine, Oct. 19, 
1946. 

“We help restore Europe’s hostels,” New 
York Times Magazine, Aug. 25, 1946. 

“Bikes at work; American youth hostels,” 
Newsweek, June 24, 1946. 

“Now that spring is here!” Parents Maga- 
zine, May, 1946. 

“Vacation the hostel way,” Parents Mag- 
azine, May, 1945. 

“Youth in Vermont,” 
Jan. 6, 1947. 

“Europe on a bike hike,” Woman’s Home 
Companion, Jan. 19, 1947. 


Time Magazine, 


BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 

Susan Be Smooth at Play by Nell Giles; 
Foldboat Holidays by T. Kissner; American 
Vacations by Laurence A. Nixon; Time on 
Your Hands — Choosing and Using Recrea- 
tion edited by William Van Til. Consumer 
Education Study of N.E.A.: (free from 
AYH hdgq.) Thrill of New Trails, Personal 
Growth Leaflet No. 66 prepared by N.E.A.; 
AYH Travel Folder. 






Photos, courtesy American Youth Hostels 


A favorite evening pastime for hostelers — singing around the fireplace. 


Hostelers biking from Northfield to Winchester, Mass.—a 12-mile trip. 
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TRAVEL TALK 


Weekly Sailings to New Brunswick 
Resumed: From June 24 to September 3, 
Eastern Steamship Lines will offer weekly 
steamship service on the S.S. Evangeline 
between Saint John, New Brunswick, and 
Boston. 


Accommodations in Mexico: Travelers 
interested in modest accommodations can 
contact the Mexican Tourist Association, 
Avenida Juarez No. 76, Mexico, D. F, 
which maintains a file of private residences 
offering rooms to tourists. Meals and even 
garages are included with some rooms. 


Great Lakes Cruise: From early June 
until mid-September, three Canadian Pa- 
cific cruise ships operate two Great Lakes 
runs: One is a two-day journey from Port 
McNicoll (boat-trains connect with Toron- 
to) on Georgian Bay to Ft. William on 
Lake Superior, north of Duluth.-The other, 
a five-day cruise:from Toronto for $46.50, 
includes meals, berth, and train fare be- 
tween Port McNicoll and Toronto. 


Highway Highlights: Greyhound bus 
passengers will soon receive with their 
tickets a log book. compiled by the ticket 
agent from loose-leaf pages including 
photographs and descriptions of points of 
interest along their route. Pamphlets con 
taining information on Greyhound’s al- 
expense tours, from short week-end trips 
to 45-day coast-to-coast junkets, are avai- 
able at all Greyhound terminals. 


Pilgrim Tours: Sixty package Pilgrim 
Tours are slated for this summer by fhe 
New Haven Railroad. You can leave aay 
day in the week on tours of the eastem 
seaboard and Canada, ranging from thre 
to fourteen days. 


French Rail Group Rates: The Frend 
National Railroad offers a reduction of # 
per cent for a minimum of 10 people 
traveling together. A free ticket is gival 
to the conductor of a group of 20 to 
two free tickets for a group of 51 to 10 
and three free tickets for larger groups 
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AVE you ever thought of adding a 
touch of novelty to the useful habit 
of summer school by taking work 

at institutions outside U. S.? Following 
is a list of summer sessions in Latin 
America, Canada and Europe that wel- 
come American teachers. Note espe- 
cially the courses in international rela- 
tions. 

Those who wish to attend foreign 
summer programs under the G.I. Bill of 
Rights should write for information to 
the Director of Registration and Re- 
search Service for Vocational Rehabili- 
tation and Education, Veterans Admin- 
istration, Washington, D. C. 

If university credit is desired for 
work done in summer sessions outside 
U. S., students should make arrange- 
ments with the registrar of their uni- 
versity, and more specifically with the 
head of their major department. 


Latin America 
COLOMBIA 


National University of Colombia, Ciudad Uni- 
versitaria, Bogota. Courses offered in language, 
literature, social sciences, art and folklore. Ad- 
dress: Seccién de Extensién Cultural, Ciudad Uni- 
versitaria, Apartado 2509, Bogota, Colombia. 








Outside United States 


COSTA RICA 
Inter-American Summer University, San Jose, 
July 26 to August 23. Address inquiries to Miss 
F. R. Wickham, 3441 McFarlin Blvd., Dallas, 5, 
Texas. 


CUBA 


University of Havana Summer School, Havana, 
Cuba. Courses in Spanish, literature, history, eco- 
nomics, natural history, geography, law and so- 
cial sciences, mathematics, arts, and sciences. Ad- 
dress: Secretario de la Escuela de Verano, Univer- 
sidad de la Habana, Habana, Cuba. 


GUATEMALA 


Unfversity of San Carlos, Guatemala City, July 
3 to August 14. Courses on graduate and under- 
graduate levels, include: Language, history, litera- 
ture, methodology, inter-American workshop, arch- 
eology. Address: Joseph S. Werlin, University of 
Houston, Houston, Texas. 

Florida Southern College, Lakeland, Florida, 
will hold a summer school in Guatemala for two 
five-week periods, June 9-July 13, and July 13- 
Aug. 17. Lectures on customs, traditions, language, 
history, social psychology, botany, art and tex- 
tiles. Address: Ludd M. Spivey, President, Florida 
Southern College. 

Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York, will 
sponsor a Guatemala Tour June 25-Aug. 25, in 
collaboration with the Escuela de Verano, Uni- 
versidad de San Carlos, Guatemala. Intensive 
courses in Spanish, Latin American history and 
literature, Guatemalan and Mayan specialties, in- 
ter-American relations, Central American econom- 
ics and methodology of teaching Spanish. Address: 
Louis Nesbit, Spanish Department, Syracuse Uni- 
versity. 


MEXICO 
National University of Mexico, Mexico, D.F. 
Summer School for Foreign Students, Regular 


courses in language, conversation, phonetics, phi- 
lology, literature, history, education, arts and crafts. 


¥ @ay * 


Canadian Pacific Railway 


lengfellow’s Evangeline will mean much more to the teacher who visits the 
Memorial Church at Grand Pre and explores the Acadian countryside. 
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By Mrs. Jane Russell 


Division of International Educational Relations, 
U. S. Office of Education 


Address: Secretary of the Summer School, San 
Cosme 71, Mexico, D.F. 
Texas Technological College Field School ig 


Mexico” City, July 21-Aug. 30. Courses in the 
Spanish language and Spanish civilization in Mex- 
ico. Prerequisite, three years of college Spanish 
or equivalent. Address: T, Earle Hamilton, De- 
partment of Foreign Languages, Texas Technologi- 
cal College, Lubbock, Texas. 

Inter-American Summer School at Saltillo, Coa- 
huila, Mexico, June 30-Aug. 8. Courses in Mexican 
civilization, literature, arts, history, grammar, short 
hand and business correspondence. Address: Don- 
ald M. Custer, Box 413, Salida. Colorado, or Se- 
norita Maria del Refugio Galindo, Bravo Sur 313, 
Saltillo, Coahuila, Mexico, 

Escuela Universitaria de Bellas Artes, San Mig- 
uel de Allende, Guanajuato, Mexico, Courses in 
fine arts and Spanish. Degree of Master of Fine 
Arts can be received. Address: Stirling Dickinson, 
Associate Director, 1500 Lake Shore Drive, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

University of Houston International Study Cen- 
ters, June 3-July 9 at Mexico City, July 21-Aug, 
20 at Guatemala City, Courses in contemporary 
problems and civilization of Mexico, Guatemala 
and the Spanish language. Address: Joseph S, Wer- 
lin, Director, International Study Centers, Uni- 
versity of ston, 3801 Bernard Street, Houston 
4, Texas. 

Field School of the Universities of California, 
Michigan and Texas in collaboration with National 
University of Mexico. Courses in anthropology, 
business administration, history, government, so- 
ciology, and Spanish. Masters degree granted at 
this Summer School. Address: Monroe E. Deutsch, 
University of California, Berkeley, Cal., Prof. Louis 
A. Hopkins, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., E. J. Mathews, University of Texas, 
Austin, Texas. 

Texas State College for Women, July 17-Aug. 
27. Classes for undergraduate and graduate stu- 
dents. Inter-American Workshop for teachers of 
Spanish. Address: Rebecca Switzer, Department 
of Foreign Languages, Texas State College for 
Women, Denton, Texas. 

National Education Association Tour to Mexico, 
Will include teachers conferences in Mexico and 
background lectures in pre-travel sessions. Address: 
Division of Travel Service, National Education 
Association, 1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington, 
D.C 


Fourth Spanish Language Seminar sponsored 
by U. S. Office of Education and Department of 
State in cooperation with National University of 
Mexico, in Mexico City July 1-Aug. 15. Enrollment 
limited to 100 Spanish teachers. Tuition $50. 
Courses offered in Mexican music, literature, civil- 
ization, Spanish grammar, composition and con- 
versation. Address: American Republics Section, 
Division of International Educational Relations, 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington 25, D, C, 


CANADA 


N.B.: The Canada-United States Committee on 
Education, which prepared this outline of oppor- 
tunities for summer study in Canada, believes that 
United States teachers who take advantage of 
these opportunities will enjoy their stay in the 
neighboring country and that the experience gained 
will help to strengthen the good ane 
which exists between Canada and the 
States. Address inquiries to the Director of the 
Summer Session. 

Acadia University, Wolfville, Nova Scotia. Arts 
courses leading to B.A. and M.A., including 
courses in Canadian economic problems, Canadian 
history, colonial and imperial history. Also courses 
in art, crafts, economics, guidance, home econome- 
ics, music, etc, 


(Continued on page 27-T) 



























Advisers on Writing 


WENTY leaders in English, journal- 

ism, and radig have accepted invita- 
tions to be advisers on Scholastic Writ- 
ing Awards. 

With interest in writing rising fast 
their advice will be urgently needed. 
Entries for Scholastic Writing Awards 
rose from about 10,000 last year to 
20,000 this year. Regional preliminar- 
ies sponsored by newspapers jumped 
from two to nine. Many of those listed 
below already chairman regional ad- 
visory committees. Scholastic looks to 
its advisers and other teachers to keep 
the Writing Awards on the beam of 
maximum service to education. 

Dr. Harold A. Anderson, member, De- 
partment of Education, Universit) of Chi- 
cago, past president, National Council of 
English. 





L. Frazer Banks, superintendent’ of 
schools, Birmingham, Ala.; chairman, ad- 
visory committee for regional awards spon- 
sored by The Birmingham Post. 

Dr. John W. Bell, district superintendent, 


Chicago Board of Education; chairman, 
English curriculum revision committee. 


Angela M. Broening, head, English de- 
partment, Forest Park High School, Balti- 
more, Md.; past president, National Council 
of Teachers of English. 





€ 
f) 


Visitors to the Canadian Rockies who 
prefer to view the glacier-frosted peaks 
and mirror lakes from horseback may 
contact the Trail Riders of the Cana- 
dian Rockies. Or if you like walking 
turn to the Skyline Trail Hikers. These 
independent clubs are open to all al- 
pine enthusiasts for a membership fee 
of $2 and $1 respectively; subscription 
to their publication included. Each year 
they organize two five-day horseback 
rides and one four-day hike in the vicin- 





You Too Can Be a Trail Rider — Or Hiker 





ity of Banff or Lake Louise. 

For $55, which includes horse, sad- 
dle, guide service, accommodations, 
meals, tips, and incidentals, you may 
join the July 18-22 ride, or a later one 
from July 25-29. The hiking trip from 
August 1-4 costs $22. Besides swimming 
and fishing, members may study Rocky 
Mountain flower, animal, and bird life. 
Many camera opportunities. For details 
write to F. L. Laidlaw, care of C.P.R. 
Station, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


English, Journalism 
and Radio Leaders Will Shape 


Scholastic Awards Policies 


Ray Cecil Carter, director of English, 
Albany; chairman, advisory committee for 
regional awards sponsored by The Knick- 
erbocker News. 


Mrs. Elizabeth J. Drake, supervisor of 
English, Binghamton, N. Y.; co-chairman, 
advisory committee for regional awards 
sponsored by The Binghamton Press. 


Ellen M. Geyer, Department of English, 
University of Pittsburgh; chairman, ad- 
visory committee for regional awards spon- 
sored by The Pittsburgh Press. 


Ward Green, director, English and Li- 
braries, Tulsa Public Schools, Tulsa, Okla. 


Dr. Lennox Grey, head, English depart- 
ment, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City. 

A. L. Hegener, divisional diréctor of 
language education, Board of Education, 
Detroit; chairman, advisory committee, re- 
gional awards sponsored by The Detroit 
News. 


Max J. Herzberg, principal, Weequahie 
High School, Newark, N. J.; past president, 
National Council of English Teachers. 


Gunnar Horn, head, English department, 
Benson High School, Omaha, Nebr. 


Carol Hovious, textbook writer and con- 
sultant in English, Los Angeles, Calif 


Dana O. Jensen, assistant dean, College 
of Liberal Arts, Washington University; 
chairman, advisory committee for regional 
awards sponsored by The St. Louis Star- 
Times. 


Mrs. Charles F. Johnson, Jr., co-chair- 


man, advisory committee for regional 
awards sponsored by The Binghamton 
Press. 


Mrs. Kathleen Lardie, supervisor, de- 
partment of radio education, Detroit Board 
of Education; president, Association for 
Education by Radio. 


Marcella Lawler, state supervisor of high 
schools, State of Washington. 


Edward P. Nell, executive secretary, 
Quill and Scroll, international honorary 
society for high school journalists. Chicago, 
Ill. Quill and Scroll sponsors journalism 
division of the Writing Awards. 


Merrill P. Paine, director of English, 
Board of Education, Elizabeth, N. J.; chair- 
man, advisory committee for regional 
awards sponsored by The Newark Evening 
News. 


Wilbur Schramm, director, department 
of journalism, State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Ia.- 

George E. Shattuck, principal, Norwich 
Free Academy, Norwich, Conn.; chairman, 
advisory committee, for regional awards 
sponsored by The Hartford Courant. 
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HE door of room 214 opened more 

slowly than ever before at the end 
of a class period. And the sophomore 
boys, who usually burst through that 
door, this time walked reluctantly out 
of the room. 

“That guy sure could read ‘that 
poetry-stuff,” said one to the other. “I 
never liked the stuff before.” 

“What do you mean ‘that guy’?” 
asked a third who had joined them in 
the corridor. “Don’t you have Miss 
Wilson in English?” 

“Yeah. But she played some records 
for us. They were swell.” 

One of the boys chanted as he 
walked the corridor: “Boots — 
boots — boots — boots — movin’ up and 
down again...’ 

“Did you learn that just now?” asked 
the newcomer. 

“Sure. It was easy. Miss Wilson had 
us join Norman Corwin the second time 
she played that record. It was a lot of 
fun,” 

Introducing her English II boys to 
“that poetry-stuff” had been a real chal- 
lenge to Miss Wilson. But she succeeded 
inextending poetry beyond the walls of 
achalk-dusty classroom. She had opened 
the class with a recording of Masefield’s 
‘Sea Fever,” knowing that youngsters 
ina harbor town could not resist its 
mood. And she ended it with Kipling, 
knowing that the marching rhythm of 
his “Boots” would follow them all the 
rest of the day. 

Her selections were from an album 
titled Appreciation of Poetry, recorded 
by Norman Corwin for Columbia’s 

Masterpieces of Literature” series. A 
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How to Make Poetry 
Exciting for Students 


Cornelia Otis Skinner 


manual groups the selections according 
to the elements of poetry, as rhythm, 
imagery, mood. Great Themes in Poetry 
is a companion album in the same series, 
with Basil Rathbone reading from the 
pages of 26 poets. 

There are other record albums which 
will help the alert teacher to drama- 
tize verse. In Columbia’s Voice of Poetry 
Edith Evans reads Volume I, and John 
Gielgud Volume II. Selections range 
from Shakespearean sonnets to T. S. 
Eliot’s verse. Recorded by Cornelia Otis 
Skinner is Victor’s album, Anthology of 
English Lyric Verse. Here Miss Skinner 
reads 23 selections, starting with 
Michael Drayton’s “The Parting” and 
ending with Carl Sandburg’s “Grass.” 


The Living Voice of the Poets 


There may come a day when Miss 
Wilson will want to bring the poets 
themselves into room 214. She will find 
several recordings of authors reading 
their own verse. Robert Frost reads 
“Death of the Hired Man,” “Mending 
Wall,” “Birches,” and eight other 
poems in a set of four records, originally 
made by Walter Garwick. Robert P. 
Tristram Coffin also interprets his New 
England in an album of five records 
(Harvard Film Service). 

Edna St. Vincent Millay introduces a 
Victor album with “The Ballad of the 
Harp-Weaver” and concludes with the 
longer “Renascence.” Vachel Lindsay’s 
sonorous “The Congo” and other poems 
may be heard in two separate sets of 
recordings (Garwick). There are also 
single discs by Stephen Vincent Benet 
and William Rose Benet (Garwick). For 


EGASUS 
On Vises 














Carl Sandburg 


advanced classes there are recordings 
by E. E. Cummings, W. H. Auden, 
Marianne Moore (Garwick), and T. S. 
Eliot (Harvard Film Service). 

For a special program on Walt Whit- 
man, teachers might try a combination 
of two recordings. Readings by Ralph 
Bellamy from Leaves of Grass (Victor) 
might be introduced by a dramatiza- 
tion of Walt Whitman from the Caval- 
cade of America series (N. Y. Univ. 
Film Library). Another interpreter of 
democracy may be presented through 
The People, Yes, by Carl Sandburg 
(Decca). 

Ingrid Bergman is the latest stage 
star to join the company of readers-on- 
discs, She demonstrates her talent in 
this new medium through a recording 
of Browning’s The Pied Piper of Ham- 
elin for Decca. A 16-page booklet ex- 
plains the background of this poem, 
which will appeal to the younger as 
well as the older students. 


All records listed here, except Ralph Bellany 
and Ingrid Bergman, may be secured through 
Recordings Division, New York University F 
Library, Washington Square, New York 3, N. ¥. 
Write for catalogue and order blank. 
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On a Circle Tour You Can See 


the Wonders on Both Sides of the Line 


LL winter you've been dreaming of 

the summer holiday: physically re- 
laxing, mentally uplifting, mountains 
with seashore, and a bit of foreign soil 
thrown in for good measure. That is a 
recipe for the Pacific Northwest. 

Let’s take a stratosphere rocket view 
of some of the choice vacation spots. 
The national parks, both U.S. and Cana- 
‘dian, come first into focus. In Canada 
the park area lies in the heart of the 
Canadian Rockies. It includes Banff, 
Jasper, Glacier, Yoho, Revelstoke, Ham- 
ber, and Kootenay. Here on the Great 
Divide are deep valleys cut by glacial- 
green rivers running between impres- 
sive peaks whose upper slopes are bare 
and worn or glacier-crowned, and whose 


Courtesy Canadian Pacific Railway 
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lower slopes are covered with thick for- 
ests and flowered alpine meadows. In 
case you are a city dweller longing for 
open spaces, the rugged grandeur of 
this region is made to order. Mountain 
climbing with Alpine guides, horseback 
riding along wooded trails, hiking, fish- 
ing, swimming in hot sulphur springs, 
and boating are favorite pastimes. 

At Banff, of course, are the widely- 
known resorts of glacier-dominated 
Banff and Lake Louise. Banff is also 
the site of the University of Alberta's 
School of Fine Arts, held each year 
in August. But perhaps Banff’s most 
colorful summer event is the July Indian 
Days celebration, when the Stoney and 
other tribes gather for a rip-roaring pow- 
wow, complete with music, dancing, 
and sports contests. 


Meet a Glacier 

And if you want to step on an honest- 
to-goodness glacier, drive up the Banfl- 
Jasper Highway to the Columbia Ice- 
field. This will give you a close-up of 
one of the chief sculpting tools that 
Nature used to carve profiles. 

Glacier Nationa] Park is a haunt for 
hikers, for it has no motor roads. Its 
a toss-up whether Emerald Lake i 
Yoho National Park got its jeweled 
name from its deep green color or its 
gem-like setting; its setting is also greet, 
for you approach the lake through 4 
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ity pine forest. Hamber is an outdoor 
museum of wildlife, and Kootenay has 
the health-giving Radium Hot springs. 
Now turn the rocket view for a mo- 
ment to country. There is 
paradoxical Mt. Ranier ($1 per car), 
where wild flowers grow within a few 
feet of snow and ice. Or Mt. Olympic 
National Park on the Olympic Penin- 
sila, stamping ground of fabled Paul 
Bunyan. At nearby Port Angeles you 
may take in the yearly salmon derby 
held in Oregon’s magie Crater 
Lake on the crest of the Cascade Range 
next comes into Its 2000-foot- 
deep waters rest in an extinct volcano. 
Hydro-electric projects now slide into 
the picture. We see Coulee Dam at the 
end of the Grand Coulee, the dry gorge 
that the Columbia River 
course. Built to irrigate the Columbia 
basin, the dam harnesses the largest 
hydro-electric resources in the world. 
Its little brother, Bonneville, is on the 
Columbia River near Portland. Bonne- 
ville’s ingenious fish ladder obligingly 
helps foundering salmon over the dam 
on their way to the spawning ground. 
In the search for cities, we find Se- 
attle, hub of the Pacffic northwest. It’s 
a hill-draped capital almost completely 
sutounded by water, To appreciate its 
sland qualities, you can take a two- 
ind-a-half-hour water tour around the 
‘ity via Puget Sound on one side, Lake 
Washington on the other, with Green- 
hke, Lake Union, and the Canal in 
between. For a dry-land tour we recom- 
nend the campus of the University of 
Washington and a trip to one of Se- 
attle’s high points, preferably at night, 
for a breathtaking panorama of the city. 


our own 


August, 


view. 
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By Sea to Victoria-and Vancouver 
Then there’s Portland, Oregon’s capi- 
tala lumber and shipping center which 
parades her famed roses in a June fes- 
tival; or nearby Tacoma, which boasts 
the Northwest’s finest collection of 
Washington and Alaskan Indian handi- 
crafts. Spokane is the center of an in- 
lnd empire of rich and varied natural 
resources, surrounded by acres of grain 
felds and orchards, extensive timber- 
land, and tremendous mineral wealth. 
Hotels there furnish a special map for 
i fifteen-mile drive around the city to 
outstanding points of visitor interest. 
Crossing the Strait of Juan de Fuca 
lo Victoria has all the novelty of an 
Werseas voyage, for it’s a city with 
ajolly old British atmosphere. For the 
biggest blooms you've ever seen or 
sniffed you may visit Butchart’s Gar- 
dens (25c), 11 miles out of Victoria; 
mammoth blossoms’ are known all 
ower the world. Vancouver, where you'll 
want to drive through Stanley Park and 
Vsit the University of British Columbia, 
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Courtesy Canadian National Railways 


Scenes to feed the spirit for the months to come will be found in Jasper. 


is third in size among Canadian cities. 
Though Calgary was originally only a 
cow camp, it long ago outgrew this 
category and is now a thriving center 
of the Canadian ranching industry. It 
likes to revive the early days of cow- 
punching at its Exhibition and Stam- 
pede every summer in July. 


Alternate Travel 


Now that you've had a glance at 
what is in store for you, look at the map 
to decide how to get there. We've 
traced some routes that take you 
through these places. Using Seattle as 
your taking-off point, you can drive 
south to Tacoma and Mt. Ranier, then 
north up the Olympic Peninsula, board 
a ferry for Victoria, another for Van- 
couver, and follow the Big Bend trans- 
Canada highway to the Canadian Rock- 
ies. Then back down to Spokane, past 


the Grand Coulee Dam to Seattle again. 
Or, leaving the Rockies, you may wish 
to drive to Calgary, then south to take 
in still another park, a combination 
of Canada’s Waterton and U.S, Gla- 
cier Park in Montana now called In- 
ternational Peace Park. This route takes 
you past Flathead Lake to Missoula and 
back through Portland along the Co- 
lumbia River Drive, north to Seattle. 
You'll find all types of accommoda- 
tions in the Pacific Northwest, from lux- 
urious chalets to cottages, furnished 
cabins, auto bungalow camps, and the 
lowly but satisfactory tent. And of 
course if you don’t want to depend on 
the old jalopie, you can visit the re- 
gion by bus, train, or plane. In any 
case, you are sure to find what you're 
after in a vacation way if you follow 
in the footsteps of the early pioneers, fur 
traders, explorers to the Pacific N.W. 





Courtesy Canadian Pacific Railway 
Victoria leaves no light unburned to display B.C.’s parliament building. 








“Two Weeks Save 


enabled me to attend | 
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The Blue Carpet rolls out! Yes... 
There's something new in overseas air 
travel—a courtesy that makes you feel 
like royalty! Pan American rolls out 
the blue carpet for all trans-Atlantic 
take-offs, right to the foot of the board- 
ing steps... Just another Pan American 
“extra” — just another way of saying 
“A trip by Flying Clipper is different.” 


In every meticulous detail, Pan 
American trains its personnel. Service 
is more than a desire to please—it’s 
also “know-how”. . .19 years of experi- 
ence flies with ev ry Clipper. 


Pan American has a permanent board The White Cliffs of—not Dover here—but Paris! (right) Where artists still 
of advisers who help plan the delicious Devon! England is still as beautiful as ever and on the sidewalks of Montmartre 
meals served aboard Clippers. Name London is now only hours from New York by towers of the Church of Sacre Coetf 
the ten most famous restaurants any- Clipper... But be sure to make hotel reservations over the local shops and bakeries. ¥ 
* where in the world... Chances are that well in advance! Then see the great city that make convenient connections to Pa 
the head Chef serves on Pan American’s “could take it!” Your Clipper lands only 14 miles Pan American airports at Brussels ( 
board of consultants. from the heart of the city. stop ), London or Shannon ( Irelan@ 


WORLD‘S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLIN 





7’ ‘Flying per 


id tris Peace Conference” 


says Miss Frances Lee The trip was so smooth the models were able to parade up and 
McGillicuddy down the aisle, pirouetting in the appreved fashion and being 
photographed by a film-news agency. One of my cherished 
Teacher of French, souvenirs of the Clipper trip is a collapsible blue duck travel 
bag. “Tres Americain,’ my French friends commented admir- 


Junior High School 3, ingly. “Tres Pan-American,’ I corrected. 


New York City “The too brief stop in Shannon, Ireland, with the copious 
and memorable breakfast there, was like a special bonus. I per- 
“T was one of a hundred sonally felt it was a pilgrimage, as this was the first time any of 
teachers of French invited my clan had visited the Emerald Isle since emigrating to the 
by the French Government only better country on earth. And sure wasn’t it the ‘DUBLIN 

to spend the summer of 1946 CLIPPER’ herself that was after winging me there! 
in France! Those of us who ” 
Flying Clipper reached Paris at least a fortnight before “If you're planning to go to Europe this summer, by all 
ifthe group. This was a decided advantage. In my case means go by Clipper! I hear from friends in France that things 
that I was able to serve in the Liaison Mission at the are steadily improving and tourists will be most welcome, 
inference, an experience I wouldn’t have missed for You'll be thrilled by the courage, determination and good 
humor of these people who have gone through so much. Be 
lipper trip was fun. Everybody was friendly and the - sure, however, to have your Travel Agent confirm your hotel 
excellent. A group of models en route to London reservations before you leave, and be sure, too, to get a round- 

}to display American styles gave us two preview shows. trip Clipper ticket. Happy landing!” 





Are you getting “Classroom Clipper’? 

You can get it, and other free, illustrated materials 

on aviation education and intercultural relations, by 
writing to Education Director, Dept. S, Pan American 
World Airways, 135 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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Passports to Europe may now be obtained more readily... 
immediate round-trip reservations are now available. See your 
Local Travel Agent or the nearest Pan American office for rates 
and reservations, not only to Europe and the Near East, but 

‘ ; also to Latin America... Africa... Alaska ... Hawaii... 
(Irelamg ieee New Zealand ... Australia . . . and the Orient. 
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INVITATION TO 


MEXICO 


The National University 
Summer School Opens Its Gates 
to Teachers from United States. 


OR no less than 27 years, Mexico’s 

great National University has quiet- 
ly and with remarkable success con- 
ducted its own educational version of 
the “Good Neighbor” program. 

During the quarter-of-a-century life- 
span of these summer sessions, espe- 
cially planned for U.S. students, some 
16,000 persons have 
courses. A 
teachers. 

The coming session, like the last, will 
see the numbers of Gls bulking large 
on class rolls. (Our curriculum unfor- 
tunately doesn’t include the course in 
“bullfighting” requested by one ex-ma- 
rine!) Most popular academic courses, 
as you might expect, wi!l continue to 
be Spanish, Hispanic-American litera- 
ture, Mexican art, and diplomatic rela- 
tions. 


registered for 


large percentage were 


In the early, developmental years of 
the Summer School, we prided our- 
selves on doing a “bumper” business 
if 800 scholars came from the States, 
The six weeks of the past 1946 season 
found 1063 students enrolled, with all 
states represented save Rhode Island 
and Nevada. California led the list with 
153 students, followed closely by Mex- 
ico’s neighbor state, Texas, which sent 
114. New Yorkers ranked third, with 
101. 


The Spanish Language Institute 

My special pride and joy, as director 
of the Summer School until last Febru- 
ary (when I took over the post of Mex- 
ico’s Consul General in Los Angeles), 
has been the Spanish Language Insti- 
tute, which I helped found some fou 
years ago. Under its auspice: in 1946, 
100 enthusiastic U.S. teachers of Span- 
ish made studies of Latin 
American culture and advanced Span- 
ish. The U. S. Office of Education, 
which cooperated in subsidizing their 
work to the tune of a $100 grant each, 
will do so again in 1947. 

Any teacher will agree that a student 


intensive 


of languages profits in many intangible 
ways. Short of living abroad, it is per- 
haps one of the most effective ways he 
can savor the literature, temperament, 
thought, and way of life of a people 
whose tradition differs sharply from his. 
A language course, well taught, can 
break the bounds of narrow .provin- 
cialism. 

Accordingly, Institute students are 
tutored not only in the subtleties and 
colloquialisms of the Spanish language. 
They are given general cultural survey 
courses and actually introduced to the 
life of the country. With good reason 
Mexico has called the United 
States’ gateway to Latin America: the 
teacher who knows Mexico and _ her 
problems well, will find he knows much 
about Mexico’s sister republics. 

Fox example, nearly all summer stu- 
dents spend time on archeological sight- 
seeing. Less than an hour-and-a-half’s 
ride from the capital are the world- 
famous Pyramids of Teotihuacan, Three 
and-a-half-hours’ distance lies Cholula, 
a city of more than 265 churches, each 
one built on the ruin of an Aztec tem- 


been 


Summer session students will see Mexico's great modern artists at 


By Francisco Villagran, 


Mexican Counsul General in Los Angeles, Calif, 


ple razed by the conquering Spaniardgl 
Mexico is a living history book, com 
pounded of many . ‘vilizations, many 
centuries, many races. It is almost ims 
possible for courses in colonial historyg 
modern mural painting, or ancient Ins 
dian civilization to be boresome, whem 
examples of all three are at hand. 
One of the favorite extra-curriculal 
activities at the school has always bee 
folk dancing. Ofttimes as many Mexicaj 
students as “gringos” come to leg 
“La Bamba.” Students at the Nation 
University’s regular courses find in sud 
social functions opportunities to b 
up on their English. 

Mexican Leaders on Summer Ste 
During the regime of Mexico’s 
orous, modern-minded new Presider 
Miguel Aleman, himself an ex-stude 
in the Law School, we can look fo 
(Concluded on page 31-T) 
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“All Aboard” in Bucharest 


see page 3 
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“American industry should be a place of opportunity, a place in 
which men and women can grow and develop into better jobs.’’ 
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Training for Tomorrow 


Young America is ambitious . 
interested in getting ahead .. . in 
finding those fields and acquiring 
those skills which hold greatest 
promise of. accomplishment. And 
industry, too, has a very real interest 
in the problem, for it is today’s 
youth who tomorrow will be making 
the wheels of industry go ‘round. 

A guiding principle of the Ford. 
Motor Company has always been to 
produce more and better cars at 
lower cost, and by so doing to create 
more and better jobs for more people. 
But better jobs usually mean greater 
skills, require better-trained people 
to fill them. 







ENGINEERING 


JOURNEYMAN 


/ 


APPRENTICE 


Rungs of the Ladder 


That is why, at the Ford Motor Com- 
pany, a number of training programs 
have been in operation for a long 
time, designed to aid qualified 
employes in preparing for greater 
responsibilities. The opportunity to 
participate is limited strictly to 


present employes, and none is hired 
simply to take training courses. 

Unskilled workers and department 
heads find courses suited to their 
abilities and needs. Not infrequently 
the road of individual progress leads 
from apprentice to journeyman, on 
to production or engineering and, 
finally, management. Apprentice 
training itself provides over 8,000 
hours (four years) of instruction in 
19 trades, such as toolmaking, wood 
and metal patternmaking, mechanical 
design and hydraulics. 

Production management courses 
develop men trained in the latest and 
best manufacturing and managerial 
methods. Engineering courses cover 


ee ti 


Peet eee 





electrical, metallurgical, chemical, 
auto body, chassis, engine and| 
mechanical design divisions. 


The Road to Opportunity 


Thus Ford employes are offered th 
means to develop their native 
abilities, to build further on the basic| 
structure of their formal schooling 
—be it great or small. Those who 
have progressed with the aid of sud 
training have found the road w 
success made easier. Today mor 
than 8,000 men and women—of il 
ages and from all walks of life—at 
taking advantage of the Ford training 
programs. Truly, they look ahe# 
with Ford! 








This is one of a series 
of advertisements 
addressed to the young 
people of America, giv- 
ing them “behind-the- 
scenes” glimpses of 
one of America’s lead- 
ing industrial organi- 
zations. If you would 
like to see a particular 
subject covered in this 
series, your suggestions 
will most welcome. 
Write to Ford Motor 
Company, 2904 Schaefer 
Road, Dearborn, Mich. 
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Make Up Your Own Mind q 


MARKS OF MATURITY: 3 


“fy VERtBODrs Doing It” was the title of a popular ditty of 

the 1920s. It’s the theme song of a vast crowd of people who 
always want to be “in the swim.” They are happy only when they 
are sure they're on the winning side with those who “count.” 

Propagandists of every age — from Mark“Antony to Adolf Hitler 
— have used this device to put over their schemes. In every election 
voters are begged to “climb on the bandwagon” and not “throw 
their votes away” on a fellow who’s bound to lose. 

But history is full of great ideas and movements that would have 
died a-borning if their pioneers had listened to the ridicule, denun- 
ciation, and abuse that first greeted them. We should not be flying 
across the continent in ten hours today if Wilbur and Orville Wright 
had been deterred by the laughter of fools who swarmed around 
their little bicycle shop in Dayton where an engine first took to 
wings. And people would still be dying of hydrophobia and other 
germ diseases if Louis Pasteur, the inspired chemist, had accepted 
the scornful verdict of the medical profession of his day. 

These men had INDEPENDENCE of mind. It’s the third test of 
maturity proposed by Dr. Edward A. Strecker and other psychia- 
trists in helping us to understand what it means to grow up. 

A mature person looks around him at all the facts and forces of 
a situation. He sizes them up accurately, without waiting to see 
what his favorite columnist will say in tomorrow's newspaper. And 
he makes his own decisions —on the basis of the best and most 
unbiased information he can get. 


This is not to say that a mature person is so stubborn and opinion- 
ated that he cannot take advice. We don’t admire the fellow who's 
“as independent as a hog on ice.” The wise man listens to the 
opinions of authorities whose knowledge and integrity he respects. 
He is not afraid to change his mind when results prove him mis- 
taken. A mind, like a parachute, is no good unless it’s open. 

But all the time he keeps his feelings under control and exercises 
his independent judgment. He doesn’t run with the crowd that 
shouts the loudest. He doesn’t fawn on popular idols. He is his own 
master — not the slave of the mob. 


A mature person is not dependent on those around him, even 
though he has the deepest affection for them. He does the things 
he ought to do for himself, without leaning on some stronger per- 
sonality, whether it’s a parent, a schoolmate, a teacher, an employer, 
or a husband or wife. And the pronoun “he” means “she,” too. 

In an old New England churchyard there’s a headstone over the 
grave of a veteran who must have been a great soul. It reads: 


Unawed by opinion, 

Unseduced by flattery, 

Undismayed by disaster, 

He confronted life with antique courage 
And death with Christian hope. 


Have you learned to stand on your own feet? Can you listen to 
opinions, but not be taken in by them? Do you make up your 
own mind? 


Next Week: Work in Harness with Others 


OUR FRONT COVER: Transportation was 
a “war casualty.” In some parts of Eu- 
rope and Asia, the few trains still run- 
ning are crowded to the rooftops, like 


People getting aboard for the night trip 
on the line to Constanza, on the Black 
Sea, after spending market day in Bucha- 
rest, the capital. See pp 8, 9 for article 
on postwar railroads.—Press Assn. phote, 





SWIFTy SEAVER WINS FOR BEAVER 


ER JIM WISE REAL-LIFE SpoalS Slory. 

















HEAR THE BAD NEWS, 
SWIFTY? THREE OF OUR 
MEN CAN'T RUN IN THE 

TRACK MEET TOMORROW! 
RED ROCK CAMP WILL 
















NOT IF I CAN HELP 
ITM RUNNING IN ALL ) 
THREE EVENTS -AND 
I'M OUT To WIN / 






T THE FELLAS 
THAT DAY 













GEE, SWIFTY, THAT'S A LOT 
OF RUNNING FOR ONE MAN! I 
KNOW YOU'RE GOOD, BUT... 
THINK YOU CAN LAST? 








THE GREAT 
TRACK MEET 













I HOPE SWIFTY CAN 
KEEP IT UP! 
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WHAT MR. WISE SAID ABOUT “P-F” 


HERE'S WHY "P-F' GIVES YOU MORE 
STAYING POWER: 


1.THIS RIGID WEDGE KEEPS 
THE BONES OF THE FOOT 

IN THEIR NATURAL, 

NORMAL POSITION. 


2. THIS SPONGE RUBBER 
CUSHION ASSURES 
COMFORT FOR THE 
SENSITIVE AREA 
OF THE FOOT. 

* 
DE“ 
MEANS POSTURE FOUNDATION...A PATENTED 

FEATURE FOUND ONLY IN CANMAS SHOES 


MADE BY 
B.F.Goodrich and HOOD RUBBER CO. 


oe 


7 THANKS FOR 
THE TIP, MR. WISE. 
[peo MY LEGS NEVER 
Jp. “_. FELT TIRED AT 
ALL“P-F’ SURE 
y, MAKES A 

DIFFERENCE ! 
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WOTTA TEAM! THEY'VE 
ALL GOT “P-F* CANVAS 
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"/ You Please! 


- « - and that’s what we mean! This 
letters column, a regular feature of all 
editions of Scholastic Magazines, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. Other 
readers do, too. Address Letters Editor, 
Scholastic Magazines, 220 E. 42nd St, 
New York 17, N. Y.—The Editors. 


My memory may have failed me, but 
I really can’t remember your ever hav- 
ing reviewed records by Perry Como 
in “Sharps and Flats.” 

Jared Fellman 
Bentley High School 
New York City 

The slight was unintentional. As you 
know, we haven't the space to mention 
every disc that is recorded, but if you 
check our April 7 column and also the 
one in this issue, you'll see that we hold 
no grudge against crooner Como. 

° e — 

In “Following the Films” (Mar. 8 is- 
sue) your review of Song of Schehere- 
zade was really good, except that you 
failed to give any notice of Yvonne de 
Carlo’s excellent dancing and acting. 

Ruth Van Kleech 
Poughkeepsie (N. Y.) High School 
° is oe 

The story of Josh White in the Mar.$ 
issue of Practical English was most in- 
teresting. I’m glad to know your report 
er thought it worthwhile to interview 
a great Negro composer. 

Robert Hill 
Du Sable High School 
Chicago, Il. 

~ o ° 

I would like to point out to Annette 
Werner (“Say What You Please,” Mar. 
17) that because of our slow advance 

















ment in the religious field, we will be 
unable to live happily if we marry per 


' sons of religions other than our own. We 





may think nothing of it at this stage, 
but what will happen to our children? 
Who will decide what church they 
should attend? I, too, wish that it were 
possible for me to marry a person who 
is not of my religious faith, but because 
I realize the world has not progressed 
that far, I will marry someone of my 
| own faith. 

| Maybe someday — though I doubt t 
| very much — human nature will change 
and intermarriage will be allowed by 
society. 

Gittell Krauthamer 
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Keystone View Co. 
An Afghan carpenter on his way to work. 


UESS who sits in front of all the other nations at meet- 

ings of the United Nations General Assembly? The 
Big Four? You might think so, but no. The U.N. groups sit 
in alphabetic order. So heading them all is Afghanistan. 

This startles most of the delegates. For they remember 
that until recently all visitors to Afghanistan were greeted 
at the Afghan border by a sign: “It is absolutely forbidden to 
cross this border into Afghan territory.” 

Most foreigners are still unwelcome in Afghanistan. Af- 
ghans remember their history of past invasions, and of Axis 
efforts during World War II to undermine their country’s 
neutrality. They note that Russia is now trying to curry 
favor with them. Their country stands between the U.S.S.R. 
and India. In fact, within 200 miles of the Russian border, 
the famous Khyber Pass leads from Afghanistan into India. 
Afghans don’t want to get mixed up in international troubles. 
They'd rather climb up into their mountains and have the 
rest of the world let them strictly alone. 


They Trust America 


Only to Americans have the Afghans opened their gates. 
They want American engineers and technicians and teachers 
to help them modernize their country. They need help to 
build industry and to carry out a 10-year plan of irrigation, 
tad construction, and mining development. Afghanistan 
turns to the United States because, in the words of a recent 
prime minister, “America’s championship of small nations 
guarantees my country’s security against aggression.” 

Afghanistan has been pretty successful at living like a 
hermit, because it is one of the hardest-to-get-at countries 
in the world. If all the oceans rose nearly 4,000 feet (so 
high that all the eastern United States would be under water 
except the tips of the Appalachian Mountains), Afghanistan 
would be almost the only nation still entirely out of water. 
From its mile-high plains rises the Hindu Kush, a mountain 
mange as terrifying as its name — for Kush means “death.” 
On the northern border of Afghanistan are the Pamir Moun- 
tains, the “Roof of the World.” 

In this forbidding country it rains only in spring. You may 
izle in summer heat, with eternal snows close at hand. 
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saying is: “At one day’s journey from Kabul (the capi- 
fal) you'll find a region where the snow never falls; at two 
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The hermit in U.N.’s front seat 






days’ journey you'll see a region where the snow never 
melts.” e 

The country has no railroads and no hard-surfaced roads, 
Important visitors get into Afghanistan by plane. Other- 
wise travelers face an axle-breaking trip by auto across a 
land the size of Texas, in which there is but one town where 
gasoline is sold. Or they may travel in native style, by califah. 

The califah is a caravan of 300 to 400 camels, each tied 
by a nose-peg to the tail of the camel in front. Bells around 
each animal’s knees tinkle. Whether carrying prayer rugs, 
drugs, felt, and fruit into India, or returning from India with 
cotton and dyes, the califah nearly always stops for a rest 
at Kabul. 

Built for defense, the capital looks like a fortress. Each 
street is walled. So is each garden behind each house. En- 
trances from streets to houses are barricaded. 

Indifferent to these warlike barriers, the caravan drivers 
head for the bazaar. In this open-air market are sidewalk 
stalls shaded by rugs hung across narrow streets. Shéemakers 
sell shoes with curled tips. Rug makers tug at thread with 
their toes and teeth. Coppersmiths pound patterns. Workers 
in ruby and silver are making jewelry. Money-lenders howl 
in protest as water-carriers spray them from the nozzles of 
goatskin water-bags. 

Here’s a stall that sells clothing — balloon-like pantaloons, 





Map drawn for WORLD WEEK by Eya Mizerek 
Afghanistan is one of the world’s highest countries. 
It is seeking American help to develop its resources. 

















and the long shirts which Afghans wear outside the trousers. 
Another merchant hawks red and black jackets embroidered 
with gold thread. Next to him a vendor sells sheepskin over- 
coats which are worn shaggy-side in. 


Scenes in an Afghan Bazaar 


The califah drivers swagger through the bazaar. They 
pick fresh roses to stick in their turbans, for they love the 
sweet smell of flowers as much as they love a good fight. 
They take a puff of tobacco from the vendor's communal 
water-pipe. Then they go to the “soda fountain’—a stall 
where they get a pan of ice covered with syrup, cream, rose 
water, and a sweet paste cut into strips like noodles. 

Smacking their lips, the camel drivers settle down cross- 
legged against a bazaar wall and have some chai. This Af- 
ghan tea is poured into bowls containing a deep layer of 
sugar. Afghans never stir the tea, but drink it off the top of 
the sugar until] all the sugar has dissolved. This may take 
5 cups —or 50. The more, the better. That allows all the 
more time for gossip. 

Over a second round of tea, the men argue about their 
favorite sport. In this game players on horseback dash to- 
ward a sheep’s carcass in a clearing. The winner is the one 
who can scoop up the sheep and keep it by fighting off 
the others. 

Then the men begin to talk of home. Their houses, of grey 
dried mud, sometimes have domec roofs and sometimes are 
flat so that the roof can serve as a porch. The houses are 
built around a. courtyard in which the animals live. The 
family sleeps in a windowless room, on an earth floor in 
which is a hole for building a fire. 

Around their huts Afghans grow some of the best fruit 
in the world. They also raise pistachio nuts, grapes, tobacco, 
saffron (a dyestuff), and castor beans (from which castor 
oil is made). Their tools are primitive — an iron-tipped 
stick for a plow, and a heavy two-man spade. By digging 
underground water channels, the farmers irrigate their rocky 
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Keystone View Co 


A typical Afghan mountaineer, in soldier’s uniform. 
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Mountain tribesmen are warlike and often rebellious. 


land so that it yields wheat and lentils in the spring and 
rice and corn in the fall. 

Talk of crops teases their appetites. So off they go toa 
food vendor’s to buy pilaf (lamb or poultry on rice), and 
some eggs and onion cooked in ghee (a sort of melted but- 
ter). Flat sheets of bread 26 inches across serve as both 
plates and spoons. The bread flour is made of ground miul- 
berries. The men top off their lunch with fruit, for Afghanis. 
tan is one of the world’s few countries where fruit is the 
staple food of the land. 


A Backward Nation 


And so, living in seclusion, Afghanistan keeps its color- 
ful customs. But it pays the penalty for shutting out the 
world: it is a backward nation. 

Afghans have the lowest income, per person, of any Asi- 
atic country. The average Afghan cannot read or write. 
The only city with electricity is Kabul. There are some 
telegraph lines, -and a few autos and radios. One finds 
few other modern touches. 

The country is a constitutional monarchy, but the people 
have little share in government. Most official positions are 
held by relatives of the king, Mohammed Zahir Shah. 

The king hopes to modernize his land. But it is not easy 
to make changes against the conservative ideas of tribal 
chiefs and the 20,000 Moslem priests, who control local 
government, education, and the law courts. In 1928 they 
drove out a former king, Amanullah, who tried to introduce 
modern wavs. 


Progress or Freedom—Must Afghans Choose? 


Afghanistan is not without its resources. In the north att 
minerals which Afghans extract by the ancient process d 
heating the ore rock and cracking it with icy water. New 
York furriers buy pelts of the caracul sheep raised in the 
highlands. Here, too, are the world’s only large deposi 
of lapis lazuli, a semi-precious stone. The roots of mountail 
shrubs yield the country’s chief exports — ruetand wormwood, 
sometimes used in medicines; camel thorn for toothbru@ 
bristles; and asafetida, a drug. 

Afghanistan could be richer if she would let the world 
help develop her resoarces. But she ters that the choiét 
may be between progress — and free F 
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Digests of Important Articles in Current Periodicals 


These articles were selected to present diverse opinions and 
to stimulate further reading. The points of view they present 
are not necessarily those of Scholastic Magazines. 


Beloved Teacher 
by Sidney M. Katz 
Magazine Digest, April, 1947 

What’s school for, anyhow? 

That’s what Angelo Patri wondered more than 30 years 
ago when he became principal of Public School 45 in the 
Bronx, New York City. The “dead-end kids” under his 
charge skipped school, slept in class, gambled and stole, and 
fought gang “wars.” They just didn’t fit into the school. 
So Angelo Patri decided to make over the school to fit them. 
He had made up his mind that school is not a place to 
force facts into young heads — but a place where young 
people’s minds can grow and their lives be enriched. 

He cut down formal classes from seven hours to four. 
He obtained skilled instructors to teach sculpture, painting, 
photography, craft work, music, science, writing, acting. 
For three hours a day each pupil was free to do absolutely 
as he pleased in any of these creative activities. 

Attendance and behavior improved, and the number of 


“problem children” in the neighborhood dropped. At P.S, 
45 John Garfield, the actor, got his start, So did the sculp- 
tors Antoni DiFilippo and John Amore; and more artists, 
scientists, journalists, etc., than even Angelo Patri can count. 

Now Angelo Patri is retired and living in the Berkshires. 
But he’s still the hero of the 90,000 underprivileged kids 
that he helped at P.S, 45. 


Driver Training in Our High Schools 
Redbook, March, 1947 


Twenty-two states think they can make their highways 
safer by teaching high school students to be good drivers. 

Delaware schools, for instance, give 30 hours of classroom 
drill and eight hours of supervised driving practice. Students 
work out traffic problems with miniature vehicles. They also 
take a look under the hood to see what makes a car run. 

Before they get their course certificates, the student driv- 
ers have to park a car properly, and pass such examinations 
as the “serpentine test” (weaving through a line of mark- 
ers 25 feet apart without touching any) and the “milk bot- 
tle test” (driving for 15 minutes without upsetting a milk 
bottle placed in the motor hood). 

Statistics show that the trained drivers have fewer acci- 
dents, commit fewer violations than those without training. 





AMERICA’S RAILROADS: TWO VIEWS 


Our Railroads: A Balance Sheet 
by Robert V. Fletcher 
Atlantic Monthly, March, 1947 


“One-third of the railroad mileage in the world is found | 


in the 6 per cent of the earth’s surface which makes up the 
continental United States. This one-third of the wc rld’s rail- 
roads furnishes the most abundant and the cheapest land 
transportation in the world. This one-third of the world’s 
railroads pays wages which are the highest average wages 
paid by any industry. And the service rendered is fully the 
equal of any other transportation service in the world.” 

Mr. Fletcher, who is quoted above, thinks American rail- 
toads are O.K. Some of his points are: 

Railroad finances are well managed. Instead of paying 
out their earnings in dividends, railroads have invested in 
improvements and paid off part of their debts. Since 1921 
workers’ earnings have about doubled, and freight rates are 
one-third lower, although the service today is much better 
and faster. 

One thing the railroads do need, according to Mr. 
Fletcher, is a new bankruptcy law. It should be easier to re- 
@ganize companies that “go broke.” Such lines should be 
9perated during reorganization by experienced railroad men. 


A Railroad Man Thinks Out Loud 


by Roger E. Tornell 
Harper's Magazine, February, 1947. 


Mr. Tornell thinks that railroad passenger service is "way 
behind the times. He urges such changes as these: 

Coaches — manufacture streamlined cars by mass-produe- 
tion methods. Then they'll be cheap enough to use for all 
passenger trains. Improve coaches through lower and bigger 
baggage racks, air conditioning, and giving more room (in- 
cluding a lounge area in every car), 

Sleeping cars — replace present models (oider types of 
which have been called “rolling tenements”) with cars like 
those designed by Budd Manufacturing Company. These 
“budgette” rooms offer privacy, yet are planned to aid the 
railroads by increasing the number of passengers per car. 
Make present seats and mattresses more comfortable by 
covering them with a porous pad. 

Parlor cars — chairs would be more comfortable with ad- 
justable backs like coach seats. Local trains — faster, more 
frequent service. Dining cars — lower “regular dinner” prices; 
“lunch counters” on most trains. Stations — better heating, 
lighting, cleaning; trained personnel. Ratzs—just a little 
higher than bus fare, to meet competition. 
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The military strength of a cbuntry may almost be gauged 
by its railway system. Certainly the efficiency of its rail- 
roads is one test of a country’s industria] advancement. 
™Before World War II, there were 788,672 miles of rail- 


road in the world, distributed as follows: 

Per Cent 

Miles of Total 

North and South America 46.9 
Europe ‘ 32.6 
Asia 40.9 
Africa 5.6 
Australasia 31,891 4.0 


Total 788,672 100.00 


The United States, with less than six per cent of the 
world’s land area and population, has about a third of the 
world’s total railway mileage — 236,842 miles. This is more 
than that of South America, Asia, Africa, and Australia com- 
bined. 

Following is a table showing the railroad mileage, before 
World War II, of the principal countries of the world: 


Miles of Miles of 
Country Railroad Country Railroad 
Argentina ........... 25,204 Great Britain ......... 20,080 
India 7 
Italy ... 
Japan .. 
eee 
Sweden See 
Union of South Africa 
United States 
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Now let us exan\ige what the war has done to the worlds 
network of railroaqs\ First, locomotives. A world shortage 
of locomotives is m}kjng all other shortages far worse. Rai 
road engines are negded to move materials, machinery, and 
food to war-torn areas\ World War II destroyed no less thas 
25,000 locomotives. Many engines stil] in use are old and 
worn and must be replaced. Others are urgently needed fa 
new railways in undeveloped areas. ; 

The greatest need for locomotives is on the continent d 
Europe. Before the war, Europe had more than half of the 
world’s 200,000 steam locomotives. Now it is estimated tht 
it will take $15,000,000,000 just to rebuild the railroads @ 
Allied countries in Europe alone. 

To meet minimum needs, France requires an additional 
5,000 locomotives. This would give her a total of 14,000 
which is still 4,000 less than she had before the war. In pe 
war days, her own plants used to turn out 600 engines# 
year. But these plants are not yet in full production. It# 
hoped that U. S. manufacturers will supply France wit 
1,200 locomotives. 

Belgium, at the end of the war, had only 2,700 of be 
4,000 locomotives left intact and only half of these Wa 
serviceable. The Netherlands lost 800 of her 1,000 engim® 
through Nazi seizures during the war. Germany, 
had on V-E Day only 8,000 of the 25,000 locomotives # 
had had before the war. In Czechoslovakia, the number 
railroad engines decreased from 3,790 in’ 1937 to 2,628 
1946: while Poland is said to have lost most of her 4,000 
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‘war engines. Italy was among the first of the belligerent 
“countries to resume production of locomotives. But the day 
ia still far off when she will again have her former 6,000 
railway engines in service. 

Russia, according to Soviet statistics, lost in the war 16,000 
of her 25,000 locomotives. The United States provided her 
via Lend-Lease with 2,000 engines. Under her new Five 
Year Plan, Russia expects to build 7,587 locomotives by 1951. 

Outside of Europe the demand for railway equipment is 
almost as great. Railroads are being developed in all coun- 
tries of the Middle East and these are in need of both 
locomotives and rolling stock. Hundreds of engines are on 
order for India’s railroads which were expanded during the 
war. There is also a heavy demand for all types of railway 
equipment in Latin America, where little replacement has 
been done since the outbreak of World War II. China’s Five 
Year Plan calls for the construction of three new lines and 
the purchase of 4,000 locomotives. Before the war, she had 
only 1,172 engines. 


Locomotives the Prime Need 


Actually, at present there are only four countries in the 
world producing locomotives and their total output is 
woefully below the world’s demands. These countries are 
the United States, Britain, Canada, and Sweden. Britain is 
now exporting 75 per cent of her production. Canada ex- 
ported more than 100 engines in 1946. Sweden’s production 
is considerably smaller. 

The number of locomotives exported to Europe by the 
United States in 1946 was 1,600. The total number to be 
built in all of ‘Europe in 1946 and 1947 is only 602. 

What about rolling stock? Most of the European coun- 
tries now have less than half as many coaches in opera- 
tion as in 1939. The passenger load is greater than ever — 
transportation of labor forces, troops, war prisoners, refu- 
gees, and displaced persons. 

As for freight cars, their total in Europe today is only 
60 per cent of the pre-war figures. Many of these cars are 
badly in need of repairs. Here, too, traffic demands exceed 
1939 levels. Freight traffic has been boosted by large-scale 
shipments of food, machinery, and raw materials. The short- 
age of freight cars in western and central Europe is esti- 
mated at 400,000. It will take many years for Europe to 
rebuild her rolling stock in her own plants, 
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British p acowcad 
Burma's railroads were wrecked by British 
A bombers during war to prevent use by Japs. 
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before the war. The condition is even worse in eastern — 
Europe. Russia claims that no fewer than 428,000 of her 
freight and passenger cars were destroyed by the war. And 
outside of Europe, Asia, it is believed, will get only what 
India and Japan may be able to supply. 

The total amount of damage done to track mileage im 
the war-ravaged countries has not been computed, But 
its extent may be judged by what happened in France and 
in Russia. Of the 26,000 miles of rail in France, 14,000 
miles had been made useless. Out of 30 large marshaling 
yards, 24 were completely smashed; 2,603 railroad bridges 
and viaducts were destroyed, 

In Russia, according to official statistics, the war destroyed 


4,100 railroad stations, 13,000 railway bridges, 317 loco 


motive depots and 65,000 kilometers of railway track, (A 
kilometer is about five-eighths of a mile.) 

Much credit for the progress made in rebuilding Europe's 
rail system is due to several international agencies. Topping 
these is the ECITO (European Central Inland Transport 
Organization) which is the principal planning board. It 
includes all occupied and neutral countries. It was instru-. 
mental in returning to the original owners a large number 
of engines and cars which had been seized by the Nazis. 

Several western European countries have already signed 
agreements for the exchange of rolling stock. Since the end 
of the war, the International Union of Railway Admini- 
strations has brought about agreements among various na- 
tional systems for through freight services. 

An interesting development on the European scene is the 
spread of government ownership of railways. With the 
British railroads marked for nationalization and the private 
railways of Sweden merged with the government system,, 
there are virtually no privately-owried railroads in Europe. 

To sum up, the trains of the world are running again, but 
with “local” rather than “express” speed. Full speed will be 
impossible until all tracks are cleared of political road- 
blocks. The restoration of the world’s railways depends upon 
the restoration of world peace. 



























Canadian locomotives delivered at Cherbourg 
to help restore France‘s crippled rail lines. 


















































By Ewing Galloway, N. Y. 


OLD STYLE: A Civil War Statue. 


“ N Spring Valley, New York, the people had complained 
te | for years about the big swamp just a block east of 

Main Street. Over the back fences, neighbors would 
say, “What av eyesore! Why doesn’t somebody do some- 
thing about it?” 

Like most community problems, this one was solved when 
the complaints turned into action. Mayor Anthony S. Mi- 
lewski, a World War I veteran, mapped the campaign. 

Mayor Milewski knew: that Spring Valley wanted a memo- 
rial to home town boys who would never return from bat- 
tlefields in Europe and the Pacific. He decided that a can- 
non (or even a tank) mounted in front of the Town Hall 
would soon lose its meaning. A much better tribute to the 
war dead,-he thought, would be a beautiful memorial park, 
to replace the unsightly swamp. G.I. Joe gave his life to 
make America a better place to live in. Here was a chance 
to carry out his ideal in his own community. 


Story of a Swamp: Spring Valley 

Spring Valley liked this idea of a “living memorial.” Boy 
Scouts, 4-H Club, Rotarians, and all civic and fraternal 
groups in Spring Valley cooperated to raise money. Every 
single citizen gave something to the fund. 

Owners of the 28-acre swamp sold it to the town for a 
fraction of its value. Local business men supplied much of 
the materials and labor free. The swamp was transformed 
into a park with seven small lakes (for boating in summer 
and ice-skating in winter), picnic grounds, and the largest 
athletic field in the Hudson Valley. The workers planted 
a memorial lane of trees — each tree dedicated to one Spring 
Valley man who died in action. Memorial columns listing 
all service men from the town were set up. A special non- 
partisan commission figured out how to pay for the up- 
keep of the park without using town funds. 

Spring Valley is only one among hundreds of communi- 
ties throughout the nation that has built or is building a 
“living memorial” of World War II. Among these projects 
are community centers, city halls, museums, playgrounds, 
swimming pools, and bandstands. 

“Whatever contains and sustains that for which our sol- 
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“In memory of those 
who gave their lives” 


YOURTOWN 1941-45 


diers fought is a commemoration more eloquent and enduring 
than the loftiest monument,” says Joseph Hudnut, dean 
and professor of architecture at Harvard University. “Build 
something simple and useful to the community — park, play- 
ground, schoolhouse, music hall, theater, library, church 
accessible to all faiths.” 

The idea of a “living memorial” was born during the 
first World War. After earlier wars, American cities gen- 
erally paid tribute to their soldier-dead by setting up a 
statue, or by putting a cannon on the courthouse lawn. 
Many of these monuments were in poor taste. 

One community that had a different idea for a World 
War I memorial was Kansas City, Kansas. Near the city 
park, a beautiful, high-columned building ewas erected. 
The auditorium, chapel, memorial hall, banquet room, and 
huge kitchen made it a perfect meeting place for all kinds 
of community activities. 

This building was one of the first memorials that com- 
bined the traditional idea of sentiment and beauty with the 
new theme of “service to the community.” By 1920, more 
than 350 cities had planned such memorials, ranging from 
recreation halls to football stadiums. 

A number of them turned out to be “white elephants.” 
Some had to be closed because they did not really fit the 
community’s needs. In other cases, the expense of upkeep 
became too much of a burden. 

Planners of World War II’s “useful” memorials have 
learned a lesson from these few failures of World War I. 
The memorial committees are making sure that their blue- 
prints fit both the needs and the budget of the community. 


You Don’t Need a Lot of Money 


The 200 residents of Brownsville, Vermont, for instance, 
did not have very much money. They chose a “living memo- 
rial” that would not cost much, but would have meaning 
and beauty. 

If you visit Brownsville this spring, you will see an at 
tractive garden spot where there was once just a tangle 
of weeds. A rustic bridge, designed by two boys, spans 4 
lovely lily pond. An outdoor grill and picnic tables complete 
the picture. 

More important than the beauty of the spot is the spirit 
that went into its construction. Two community “working 
bees” were held. Nearly every able-bodied villager turned 
out. Farmers and businessmen came with trucks and tools. 
Children cut weeds, gathered brush, and cleared away 
stones. The women prepared and served hot meals ft 
the laborers. Everyone had a part in creating the memoria 
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Lenoir City, Tennessee, will build another type of “liv- 
ing memorial.” During the war, Lenoir City’s population 
SE grew from 4,373 to about 6,000. As a result, many com- 
munity services had to expand. Soon police and fire depart- 
ments, the library, the municipal power distribution office, 
99 and other city services were looking for larger quarters. 
Through the city planning commission, these various in- 
terests agreed on a multi-purpose building that would meet 
the community’s new needs, and would also be an appro- 
priate memorial, ; 
1-45 This $200,000 building will house the offices of the city 
government and the power department, the municipal audi- 
torium, public library, fire and police departments, and 
American Legion rooms. The two wings of the three-story \, 


nduring structure will be united by a memorial hall. 

t, dean 

. “Build Where Do They Get the Money? 
‘k, play- 


Part of the necessary funds came in the form of gifts 


chureh from the public and a grant from the county. The city 
financed the rest of the cost by issuing bonds. This debt 
hy ue repaid from the rental to be charged to the power depart- 
— ment for its offices in the building. 

. Mie Most communities are paying for their memorials through 


popular subscriptions. They conduct a drive for donations, 
similar to Community Chest campaigns. In Kerrville, Texas, 
the citizens pledged $100,000 (to be paid over a three- 
year period) for a community center that combines an au- 
ditorium, library, gymnasium, and kitchen. 

Other communities are paying for their memorials out of 
tax funds. One of these is Petaluma, Calif. It has appropri- 
ated $600,000 for a swimming pool and gymnasium. 

Before World War II ended, a heated debate arose over 
the suitability of “living memorials.” Lewis Mumford, noted 
architect and author, charged they were “a complacent 
way of getting benefits for ourselves and at the same time 
flattering ourselves that we are spending large sums of 
money to commemorate our heroes.” James Earle Fraser, 
well-known American sculptor, declared: “Let us turn to 
monuments of beauty fashioned in enduring materials.” 

Supporters of “living memorials” replied that statues and 
other works of art would fill an important place as part of 
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pressive dedication tablets in civic centers and hospitals. 
This group argued that a memorial which aids worthwhile 
community living would express — better than any statue 
~what our troops were fighting for. 

The record shows that “living memorials” have won out. 
A survey last year of 500 cities disclosed that almost every 
— one was working on a memorial of that kind. 

. 5 ae One serviceman wrote to the editor of a national maga- 
zine: “ “They Died That We Might Live in Peace’ would 
look a lot finer over the entrance to a slum-children’s play- 
ground than on an alabaster vase, and any man in the 


r instance, 
ing memo- 
> meaning 


7S, spans a 
s complete 





, the a service would be prouder to have’ one small swing in that 
y “working playground given in his name than all the marble-columned 
a roel temples that ever wasted good space, time, and money.” 
and tools. Do the veterans of Yourtown agree? 

ared away 


Photos at right courtesy of: National Recreation Association; Hansel Mieth, 
Chicago Park District; and WPA (from ‘Commemoration Through Community 


meals fe 
* published by The American City Magazine). 
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STUDENTS! Enter the race for a bronze Achievement Key. Each 
classroom teacher may obtain one key, to be awarded at the end 
of the semester to the student with the best record in WORLD WEEK 
CITIZENSHIP QUIZ. Questions are based on articles in this issue. 
Perfect score is 100. Answers in Teachers Edition. 


1. RAILROADS 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following sentences, indicate the letter 
preceding the phrase which best com- 
pletes the statement. Each counts 5. 
Total, 75. 


—1. Railroads during World War II 
were subject to attack (a) by the United 
Nations only; (b) by the Axis powers 
only; (c) by both sides; (d) by the 
Nazis only. 

— 2. Prior to the war the number of 
miles of railroad in the world was about 
(a) 785 million; (b) 100 million; (c) 
500 thousand; (d) 5 billion. 

—3. The greatest percentage of rail- 
road mileage ir the world was in (a) 
North and South America; (b) Austral- 
asia; (c) Europe; (d) Africa. 

—4. The country with the greatest 
number of railroad lines before the war 
was (a) thé Netherlands; (b) Russia; 
(c) the United States; (d) Great 
Britain. 

—_5. The country with the greatest 


number of railroad lines after World . 


War II was (a) -Canada; (b) Russia; 
(c) Great Britain; (d) the United 
States. 

—86. The European country with the 
greatest amount of railroad mileage be- 
fore World War II was (a) Russia; (b) 
Germany; (c) Great Britain; (d) 
France. 

—7. The greatest need for railroad 
engines is in (a) Egypt; (b) the United 
States; (c) Europe; (d) the Middle 
East. 


— 8. Of the 25,000 locomotives in 
Russia before World War II, the-num- 
ber destroyed was (a) 275; (b) 16,000; 
(c) 23,000; (d) 33,494. 

—9. A country whose railroads were 
expanding during World War II was 
(a) Syria; (b) Afghanistan; (c) France; 
(d) India. 

__10. Four countries in the world 
which are producing locomotives today 
are (a) United States, Britain, Canada, 
and Sweden; (b) United States, Brit- 
ain, Russia, and Arabia; (c) United 
States, France, Germany and Argen- 
tina; (d) United States, Sweden, Den- 
mark and Finland. 


—11. The percentage of freight cars 
remaining in Europe of the total num- 
ber which existed before World War II 
is about (a) 5; (b) 25; (c) 60; (d) 93. 

—12. The principal international 
railroad planning board in Europe has 
been most successful in (a) returning 
to the original owners a large number 
of engines and cars scattered by the 
Nazis throughout Europe; (b) finding 
the raw materials in the Far East to re- 
store locomotive production in Russia; 
(c) getting the trains in Rome to run 
on time as they did under Mussolini; 
(d) restoring to normalcy the railroads 
of the European continent. 

— 13. Most railways in Europe are 
owned by (a) cooperatives; (b) private 
individuals; (c) governments; (d) the 
Russian army. 

—14. A fundamental factor on 
which restoration of the world’s rail- 
roads depends is (a) restoration of 


world peace; (b) rebuilding the tunnelg 
in the mountain passes of the European} 
continent; (c) repairing the rolling} 
stock of Europe; (d) encouraging new? 
inventions so as to modernize the ant = 
quated railroads of the world. : 
__15. The United States with legg” 
than six per cent of the world’s populas 
tion and less than six per cent of ther 
world’s land area has about the follower 
ing percentage of the world’s total raike 
road mileage (a) three-fourths; (b)® 
one-third; (c) one-half; (d) seveme 
eighths. 7 
My score 


ll. “LIVING MEMORIALS” 


Some of the following statements agg 
facts; some are opinions. Place an (0 
before those statements which are opi 
ions and an (F) before those stateq 
ments which are facts. Each counts § 
Total, 25. 


(*) 1. Spring Valley, New Yo 
liked the idea of a living memorial and 


built a recreation center, 

( ) 2. Owners of the 28-aq 
swamp on which the living memorial 
was built sold the land to the comm 
munity for a fraction of its value. 

( ) 8. Most veterans of World W; 

I prefer the old monument idea to thé 
living memorials which are being built? 
in many communities. 

( ) 4. The best type of living me 
morial is a playground for young chil 
dren. 

( ) 5. Lewis Mumford, a famous 
writer, is of the opinion that living me- 
morials are not the best way to com- 
memorate the war dead. 


My score Total score. 





WORDS OF THE WEEK 


The sentences below are based on 
words which appear in this issue. In 
the parentheses to the left of the sen- 
tence, place the letter preceding the 
phrase which best explains the italicized 
word. 

( ) 1. Pacifists were opposed to 
taking part in World.War I or World 
War II. (a) fascists; (b) communists; 
(ce) people opposed to violence for any 
reason; (d) people who felt that the 


cause of the democracies was not good 
because Russia was in the war. 

(._ ) 2. Evacuees traveled on Euro- 
pean railroads during the war. (a) 
fascist spies; (b) Russian troops from 
Esthonia; (c) people who were fleeing 
from the war; (d) British intelligence. 

( ) 8. Viaducts were bombed dur- 
ing the war. (a) ammunition depots; 
(b). military intelligence headquarters; 
(c) bridges for carrying a road over a 
valley; (d) tunnels. 

( ) 4, Full speed will be impos- 
sible unless tracks are cleared of encum- 


brances. (a) obstructions; (b) Nad 
soldiers; (c) obsolete weapons; (d) 
hordes of people who are displaced. 

( ) 5. The shah of Afghanistan 
lives comfortably in the mountains. (a) 
peasants; (b) industrialists; (¢) 
wealthy few; (d) title of leader. 
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Disease fighters seek clues in strange places 


PLANT from Ceylon, a tree from 

Yucatan’s jungle, or even some 
bwly backyard fungus might—just 
night—hold the secret of the next 
great drug to be discovered. At least 
the hunt is on. 

After all, reason medical scientists, 
penicillin comes from one of one hun- 
tred thousand molds. Among these 
may be other molds holding answers 
fo human diseases yet unchecked. 

And so thousands of molds are 
being collected, studied, tested 
‘ginst deadly micro-organisms to 
® what will happen. 


Thisexploration is but oneof many 


in which scientists of the Squibb 
Institute for Medical Research are 
engaged. 

Simultaneously Squibb scientists 
are investigating tropical diseases. 
Diseases of old age. Problems of 
protein nutrition. Characteristics of 
viruses. Drugs affecting the nervous 
system. Any list of Squibb research 
projects would be long and technical. 

Eminent men and women at the 
Squibb Institute for Medical Re- 
search conduct these original scien- 
tific investigations, probing new fron- 
tiers in the interest of pure science. 

The motive is simple—to create 


new scientific studies of fundamental 
value, new facts and principles con- 
tributing to human health. 
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American Junior Red Cross 


Serving Others: Brooklyn Junior Red Cross meets to select books to be 
translated into Polish and written in braille for blind Polish orphans. 


Death Below Ground 


What Happened: Disaster struck 


again where it has struck many times . 


before —in the nation’s underground 
coal mines. One hundred eleven miners 
lost their lives when an explosion roared 
through the corridors of the Centralia, 
Illinois, Coal Company. John L. Lewis, 
United Mine Workers president, shut 
down soft-coal mining for six days. He 
called his miners off their jobs as a 
memorial to the Centralia dead. 

Rescue workers were able to save 
only a few of the 142 miners who were 
underground when the explosion oc- 
curred. While the cause of the blast was 
not immediately determined, it was 
known that the mine had been previous- 
ly found in an unsafe condition by an 
Illinois state mine inspector. 

What's Behind It: A half dozen in- 
vestigating groups, including one from 
the Senate Public Lands Committee, 
are at work attempting to fix responsi- 
bility for the disaster. The Federal Gov- 
ernment, which has controlled the na- 
tion’s soft-coal mines since the strike 
last May, has technical responsibility 
for the mines and for seeing that safety 
codes are kept in effect. However, in- 


dividual mine operators have continued 
to run mines during the period of Gov- 
ernment operation. Interior Secretary 
J. A. Krug promised an early report on 
safety conditions in the coal mines. 
Lewis fought for and won a miners’ 
health and welfare fund when he ne- 
gotiated a contract with Interior Secre- 
tary Krug. One of Lewis’ arguments 
for such a fund was to provide relief 
to families of miners who die or are 
injured in such disasters. About $15,- 
000,000 has already been contributed 
by mine operators, at the rate of five 
cents for every ton of coal mined. But 
the money cannot be put to use as yet, 
since the three-man board to administer 
it has not been named. 


Air Travel Rates Increase 


What Happened: Reversing the pre- 
vious trend toward reduction, the price 
of airplane travel went up this month. 
The nation’s 16 major airlines asked for 
and received permission to raise their 
fares 10 per cent. The authority was 
granted by the Government's Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, which must rule on all 
rate changes when more than one air 
line is involved. 


Passengers must now pay a little 
more than five cents a mile, instead of 
the previous average 4.68 cents a mile. 
Fares on Constellations and the new 
DC-6 aircraft will be a “premium” rate, 
somewhat higher thanrfive cents a mile, 
Fares for overseas travel are not af- 
fected. 

The change restores the September, 
1945, air line passenger rates. Before 
that, fares moved steadily downward 
as air travel increased. In asking for the 
new rates, the Air Transport Associa- 
tion of America (the major air lines’ 
trade association) pointed out that 
operating costs have risen sharply in 
the past year. 

What’s Behind It: For many years 
the air lines have hoped to reduce fares 
in order to induce travelers to switch 
from bus and rail travel to the air. But 
in 1946 the major aviation companies 
lost $10,000,000 and felt they had no 
choice but to raise fares. 


East Meets East 


Representatives of more than half of 
the world’s population met recently in 
New Delhi, India, in one of the most 
unusual international gatherings in his- 
tory. Sponsored by the Indian Council 
of World Affairs, the first Inter-Asian 
Relations Conference opened its ten- 
day session on March 22, under an 
enormous tent which had been set up 
within the confines of a 400-year-old 
fort, the Purana Qila. : 

Attending the historic conference 
were 250 delegates from 25 eastern 
countries. Only the Japanese and the 
Koreans, among Asian nations, were 
not represented. Arabs and Jews had 
come from Palestine. There were dele- 
gates from Egypt, from four Soviet re 
publics, from Siam, China, Afghanistan, 
Burma, Iran, Iraq, Indo-China; also 
from the newly-created republics of 
Indonesia, the Philippines, and Viet 
Nam. ’ 

The purpose of the Conference was 
to review the position of Asia in the 
postwar world. It was called by Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, the head of the 
present temporary government of India 
and leader of the All-India Congress 
Party. 

The Conference was unofficial, but i 
was important as the first internati 
gathering of what used to be called “the 
subject peoples.” 
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GERMANY’S FUTURE: BIG QUESTION FOR THE BIG FOUR 


What kind of government for postwar 
Germany? That is the key to the entire 
German peace settlement. Because the 
issue is so important, much time and 
discussion is being devoted to it at the 
current Moscow Conference of the Big 
Four Foreign Ministers. 

Already four different “blueprints” 
have been presented for Germany’s po- 
litical structure. 

American Plan. U. S. Secretary of 
State George C. Marshal proposes the 
formation of a temporary German gov- 
ernment which would be composed of 
the heads of the existing Laender 
(states). They would constitute the 
central or national administration. Then 
the German people are to draw up a 
constitution providing for democratic 
guarantees, but at the same time safe- 
guarding against the concentration of 
power in the federal government. 

This is known as “decentralization.” 
The idea is to have as many powers as 
possible reserved for the individual 
states. It is believed that a decentral- 
ized nationa] administration would not 
be able to dominate the country and 
lead it into another war of aggression. 
This view is also supported by the 
British. 

The United States, Secretary Mar- 
shall declared, does not intend “to deny 
to the German people the right to man- 
age their own affairs as soon as they 
are able to do so in a democratic and 
peaceful way, with genuine respect for 
human rights and fundamental free- 
doms.” 

British Plan. Foreign Secretary Ernest 
Bevin favors a two-house legislature for 
the Reich, similar to the U. S. Senate 
and House of Representatives. The 
president is to have very limited au- 
thority. Strong rights are to be reserved 
by the states in a federalized and de- 
centralized set-up. 

French Plan. Foreign Minister 
Georges Bidault wants an even more 
decentralized Germany than do the 
Americans and the British. He proposes 
& loose federation of Laender with a 
tingle house of Parliament to which 
deputies would be elected by the vari- 
0us state legislatures. According to his 
plan, each state would even conduct 
is own foreign relations independent 
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of the national government. He is also 
opposed to an early establishment of 
a provisional regime in Germany. 
Russian Plan. Soviet Foreign Minis- 
ter Vyacheslav Molotov proposes a 
strong central government patterned 
on the Weimar Constitution of pre-Hit- 


ler Germany. This was opposed by the ~ 


other three foreign ministers on the 
grounds that this sort of constitution 
might again lead to a totalitarian dic- 
tatorship and threaten world peace. 


Testing Loyalty 


What Happened: Every Federal em- 
ployee of the executive branch of our 
Government will have to meet a test 
of loyalty to the U. S. in order to keep 
his job. This is the result of an execu- 
tive order issued by President Truman. 
The order affects two million workers 
in the ten Cabinet departments and doz- 
ens of executive agencies. 

The order is aimed against any “dis- 
loyal or subversive person” who “con- 
stitutes a threat to our democratic proc- 
esses.” In plainer language, it is an 
attempt to remove from office anyone 
subscribing to communist, fascist, or 
totalitarian political groups. 

Here are the steps ordered by the 
President to carry out his order: 

1. A “central master index” will be 
compiled of the records of all persons 
who have undergone wartime loyalty 
checks by any Government agency 
since September 1, 1939. 

2. A three-man loyalty review 
board will be set up within the U. S. 
Civil] Service Commission. This board 
will have final authority on dismissal 
of employees on grounds of disloyalty, 
without review by the courts. 

8. One or more three-man loyalty 
boards will be named by the head of 
each Federal department or agency to 
hear preliminary disloyalty cases. 

4. The Attorney General will list all 
“totalitarian, fascist, communist or sub- 
versive” groups, as well as those groups 
seeking to change the Government by 
unconstitutional means. This list will 
guide the work of the disloyalty boards, 

What’s Behind It: Every Federal em- 
ployee must take an oath of allegiance 
to support the U. S. Constitution. Many 


people feel that President Truman's 
order is simply a move to see that this 
oath is carried out. Others point to the 
danger involved in disloyalty investiga- 
tions, because of the fine line between 
actual disloyalty and individual bé- 
liefs on political matters. 

Many Republican congressmen have 
been demanding even more drastic ac- 
tion to eliminate “subversives.” Some 
observers believe that Mr. Truman was 
aiming to forestall such action by his 
own program: Some people exptess the 
fear that the loyalty tests will be used 
to attack liberals and progressives for 
their opinions. 


Birthday for Indonesia 


What Happened: There was a happy 
ending to the Indonesian drama. The 
19 months of fighting ended last month 
with a national holiday, marked by elab- 
orate fireworks displays. Those were 
the only “shootings” that took place ” 
that day. 

The occasion was the signing of the 
long-delayed treaty between the repre- 
sentatives of the Netherlands govern- 
ment and the newly-created Indonesian 
Republic. Known as the “Cheribon 
Agreement,” it grants independence to 
the former Netherlands East Indies, 

The ceremony took place at the Rij- 
swijk Palace, in Batavia, capital of 
Java. The historic document was signed 
for the Netherlands by Dr. Hubertus J. 
van Mook, acting governor general; 
and for the young Indonesian Republic 
by its premier, Sutan Sjahrir. 





1947 Pan-American Day poster was 
designed by Mario Carreno of Cuba, 


















































What's Behind It: The “birth cer- 
tificate” of the newly born independent 
Indonesian Republic is this Cheribon 
Agreement. It recognizes the sovereign- 
ty of the Indqnesian Republic over 
Java, Sumatra and Madura. The Re- 
public will becgme a member of the 
United States of Indonesia, which will 
have a population of 80,000,000 and in- 
clude all of the former Netherands East 
Indies Islands. The U.S.I. will be per- 
manently linked with Holland under the 
Dutch crown and will be granted full 
independence on January 1, 1949. It 
is expected that U.S.I. and the Nether- 
lands will become partners in a future 
“Netherlands-Indonesian Union.” 


New Tasks for Coal 


What Happened: A_nearly-miracu- 
lous industrial juggling act was spot- 
lighted in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. The 
star performers were Pittsburgh Consoli- 
dation Coal Company, world’s largest 
coal producer, and the Standard Oil Co. 
of New Jersey, world’s biggest oil com- 
pany. 

The two fuel giants announced plans 
to produce great quantities of gas, gas- 
oline, Diesel and fuel oil, and industrial 
alcohol from bituminous coal. This will 
be accomplished hv the scientific jug- 
gling of the hydrogen and carbon atoms 
of coal, rearranging them to form other 
fuels. 

Pittsburgh Consolidation announced 
that it will soon build an experimen- 
tation plant near Pittsburgh. This plant 


will determine the best method for use_ 


of a second and larger establishment to 
be constructed in the heart of the vast 
coal fields of western Pennsylvania. 

The major plant aims to use six mil- 
lion tons of coal a year. From this coal, 
it will probably produce ninety-six bil- 
lion cubic feet of gas a year. In addi- 
tion, the plant will also produce an 
estimated 114.000,000 gallons of gas- 
-Oline. 14,000,000 gallons of oil, and 
8,000,000 gallons of industrial alcohol 
a@ year. 

A similar proiect is already in experi- 
mental operation in Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, on a smaller scale. There under- 
ground coal in a confined area is 
burned, thus saving the cost of mining. 
The resulting volatile matter (gas, tar, 
and liquid) is converted to industrial 
gas. 

What’s Behind It: The Pittsburgh 
project means that our supplies of gas, 
oil, and alcohol can be greatly increased. 
Shortages in these fuels can be relieved 
by use of our vast reserves of coal. 
These new plans will give the coal- 
mining industry added importance and 
value. 
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The World Court 


T shouldn't happen to any business- 

man. Here is the International Court 
of Justice—with its shop all set up 
at The Hague, Netherlands — raring and 
ready to go to work. But thus far no 
customers have showed up. 

Not too bitterly, Green H. Hackworth, 
the United States member of the World 
Court, “complained” to reporters that 
“all: of the judges would be very glad 
indeed to see some honest-to-goodness 
business. Most of us, I think, have been 
busy men all of our lives and never used 
to idleness.” 

The International Court of Justice 
(also known as the World Court) is 
one of the six main bodies of the United 
Nations. It is the world organization’s 
principal judicial group. It is the suc- 
cessor to the League of Nations’ Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice. All 
the 55 member nations of the U.N. are 
members of the World Court. Non-mem- 
ber nations may join the Court with 
the consent of the General Assembly 
and the Security Council. 

The World Court is designed to settle 
legal disputes which may arise among 
nations. Only states, not individuals, are 
parties to cases before the Court. The 
World Court has jurisdiction over issues 
involving (a) boundary adjustments; 
(b) the interpretation of treaties; (c) 
any questions of internitional law; and 
(d) violations of international obliga- 
tions. Should any nation be found guilty 
of having violated a treaty, the Court 
would have the power to rule on the 
amount of damages to be paid by that 
nation. 


Limited Powers 


An important fact to remember is 
that legal disputes between members of 
the United Nations do not automatically 
come before the World Court. The 
Court does not have jurisdiction unless 
both member nations concerned agree 
to refer to it the case in question. 
Though nations are not always bound to 
bring cases before the Court or to 
submit to the Court’s jurisdiction, once 
they have done so they are obligated 
by the Charter to abide by the Court’s 
decision. If a nation which had agreed to 
the Court’s jurisdiction refuses to com- 
ply with the Court’s verdict, it is the 
responsibility of the Security Council 
to enforce obedience. 





Press Assn. 
From plane flying over South Pole 
Admiral R. E. Byrd dropped box of 
flags of all the United Nations. 


Over 20 member nations of the U.N. 
have already agreed to submit all future 
legal disputes to the World Court and 
to abide by its decisions. This is known 
as “compulsory jurisdiction.” The 
United States Senate voted on August 
2, 1946, that this country accept com 
pulsory jurisdiction with the exception 
that domestic matters should not go be 
fore the Court. 

The World Court may receive dis 
putes either from individual nations o 
from the Security Council. The Court 
is in continuous session at its permanent 
seat in the Peace Palace at The Hague, 
a residence which it has inherited from 
the old Court of the League of Ne 
tions. 

There are 15 judges on the World 
Court. They are elected jointly by the 
Security Council] and the General As 
sembly. At the first election held oa 
February 6, 1946, five judges were 
chosen for a three-year term, five fort 
six-year term, and five for a nine-yeaf 
term. This was done to permit the stag- 
gering of terms. The normal term is nine 
years. The president is Jose Gustav 
Guerrero of El] Salvador. 

To date, the Court has held two set 
sions — the first on April 18, 1946; and 
the second, last month. Both sessions 
were devoted to the preliminary chon 
of getting the Court organized. 

(This is the third article in a series @ 
U. N. organizations.) 
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NOTE: THIS RADIO script was’ 


st presented by the Columbia 
Workshop of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System, which is interested in 
new writing and production tech- 
niques. A number of the following 
scenes are “flashbacks” which help 
to tell the story. Look for sound di- 
rections used as transitions. 


Narrator: In the U. S. A. — in Can- 
ada —in Mexico—in Cuba — baseball 
is more than an institution, more than 
an enthusiasm, It is an obsession. 
Sounp: (Open cold into a roaring, 
shouting, confused medley of yells, 
screams, hoots and crashing noises as 
eighty thousand people are rioting in a 
baseball park.) 

BeLancerR (Breathless, hysterical, 
shouting hoarsely into the mike): .. . 
and now it’s a riot that is completely 
out of control. There are individual 
fights going on all over the ball park, 


each the center of a milling, punching 
mass of baseball fans, All the players 
are slugging it out in the infield which 
is a weaving nightmare of swinging 
fists and falling bodies. The roof of the 
east bleachers has collapsed, and 
through the shattered wreckage dazed 
and bruised baseball enthusiasts are 
still struggling . . . all the police who 
came pushing in just after the fateful 
pitch have disappeared into the middle 
of the mob— 

Sounp: (Rending, ear-split- 
ting crunch and crash.) 

BELANGER: And there goes the mid- 
dle portion of the central stands in a 
cloud of dust and humanity — it’s stag- 
gering! Here comes another flying 
wedge of police —uh, uh, the spear- 
head is down, there goes another one 
.. . now five of them have disappeared 
—this ball game will go down in his- 
tory! This section of the stands is be- 
ginning to sway now (panicky) it’s 
swaying dangerously now, a support 






































































































































































































































is beginning to buckle and I'm going 
to get this microphone away from here 
before — LOOK OUT! 

Sounp: (Crunching, cracking, shat- 
tering noise that drowns all others, then 
cuts dead abruptly. Dead silence.: 
Pause. On echo — off mike cough and 
throat clearing.) ‘ 

Justice: And this can be written into 
the records as an eyewitness account 
of the rioting at that — uh — fateful 
baseball game, Mr. Belanger? 

BELANGER: Yes, your honor, the 
words you have heard are mine as re- 
corded in our studios during the actual 
broadcast, I was greatly excited at the 
time and no doubt I missed a lot of 
points, but — am I in order? 

Justice: By all means. This is a 
special committee of inquiry into the 
events leading up to, and the immediate 
cause of one of the worst riots that 
has ever occurred in the history of 
American sport, and on our findings in 
this courtroom the future of baseball 
in all North America may well rest. 
Over three thousand people were in- 
jured following that amazing — uh — 
pitch of Mr. Besterski, and the suits 
against the several leagues, the own- 
ers of the baseball stadium, the base- 
ball players and the United States of 
America, mount into millions of dollars. 
Any further information you may give 
us would be very valuable. I assume 
my colleagues on this special commit- 
tee agree. Do you agree, Judge Wright? 

Wricnt: Agreed. 

Justice: Judge Benjamin? 

BENJAMIN: Agreed. 

Justice: Mr. Belanger, you have 
been a radio sports reporter fcr a good 
many years. What do you think is the 
consensus of opinion among sporting 
writers on that — uh — pitch that was 
a direct cause of the riot? 

BELANGER: My newspaper polled 242 
sportswriters and experts. We asked 
them: Do you agree or disagree with 
Umpire Kennedy’s decision? 

Justice: Their answers? 

BELANGER: Eleven agreed. Eleven 
disagreed. Two hundred and twenty — 
undecided, The question has split the 
baseball world down the center, length- 
wise, crosswise and at the seams. As 
your honors are aware, the man who 
umpired at the game, one of the finest 


. in the business, committed suicide the 


day after — he couldn’t stand the doubt 
in his own mind. 

Justice: Mr. Belanger, what is your 
opinion of that last inning? To which 
ball club should the game have been 
awarded? 

BELANGER (Long pause): Your hon- 
or, I. . . If the court doesn’t mind, 
Id rather not say. (Turn page) 


RADIO PLAY 











Sounp: (Murmur in courtroom. Tap 
) 


Justice: The committee will not in- 
sist on your answering that question. 
The hearing is now adjourned (Fading) 
until two-thirty this afternoon. 

Sounp: (Cross-fade in last phrase of 
musical flourish that melts into applause 
in large auditorium where broadcast is 
being presented.) 

M.C. (Ringing, dramatic, full of 
strange import.) We have presented on 
this radio series in the past the roman- 
tic, the dramatic, the bizarre and the 
mysterious. Tonight we bring you the 
chief actor in as strange a tale as ever 
set half the world on its heels, the story 
of the man who is now threatening the 
existence of North America’s most pop- 
ular sport. Standing beside me now is 
the central figure in the most momen- 
tous sports dispute in history, the man 
whose right arm touched off a riot 
in New York, a panic in baseball, and 
a committee of inquiry — the sensation- 
al pitcher of the celebrated Green Sox 
— Red Besterski! 

Sounp: (Tumultuous applause of 
crowd. Individual whistles, boos and 
catcalls. ) 

Announcer: Red, how long have 
you been playing baseball? 

Rep: (Unassuming, diffident, slight 
drawl.) I've been playing ball for 
eight years. 

M. C.: How long did it take you to 
perfect your origina) Knuckleduster 
pitch that was the sensation of the 
league at the beginning of the season? 

Rep: I worked on it for about six 


years before I was confident enough to | 


use it in a professional game. 

M.C.: And when you introduced it 
in the opening game of the season you 
told reporters it was Knuckleduster the 
First. You had an idea that you could 
improve on it? 

Rep: I believed that with another 
two years’ practice I would have a 
really sensational ball. 

M.C.: And your idea worked out? 

Rep: Better than I ever dreamed. 
I was able to use Knuckleduster the 
Second for the first time in the last 
inning of the deciding game of the 
World Series. 

M. C. (dripping drama): With the 
result that in the riot that followed 
over three thousand people were in- 
jured, all baseball leagues in the 
United States, Canada, Mexico and 
Cuba have indefinitely suspended all 
schedules, and the shadow of Knuckle- 
duster the Second hangs over the his- 
toric courtroom in Washington, where 
the committee of inquiry into that game 
and riot is in session at this moment. 
Red, by court injunction you cannot toss 
another Knuckleduster pending the 
outcome of the inquiry. 














Rep: That's right, Mr. Simpson. 

M.C. (triumphant): But there’s 
nothing to prevent your showing me 
how to throw it! I have here a stand- 
ard baseball as approved by 14 dif- 
ferent leagues. Exactly sixty-and-a- 
half feet away, down the centre aisle. 
of this radio studio, the Detroit Lion 
catcher, Mike Malloy, is waiting for 
my pitch. Will you show me how to 
hold the ball so that I can be the sec- 
ond man in the world to throw the fa- 
mous Knuckleduster? 

Rep: Well, I don’t know whether 
you can wrap your fingers around the 
ball like I can — practice has made my 
middle two fingers grow almost half 
an inch. Then there is something else 
that — 

M.C.: A studio audience of six hun- 
dred people and a radio audience of 
over thirty million are waiting for this 
very moment when the second Knuckle- 





duster pitch in history is to be thrown. 
The Mexican and Cuban Embassies 
have sent observers. You're not going 
to djsappoirt all these lovers of base- 
ball? 

Rep: It isn’t that, Mr. Simpson, it’s 
just that — 

M.C.: Are you with me, folks? 

Sounp: (Cheers of audience.) 

Rep: All right. If you’re willing, I’m 
willing. But it’s dangerous. 

M.C.: Vl risk it for my sponsor's 
sake. 

Rep: Get the ball well in the heel of 
your hand . . . that’s right. Spread 
these two fingers back around — no, 
back farther . . . that’s right. Now your 
thumb goes under — way under here. 
Your index finger lies along — uh — uh 
— these two fingers have slipped . . . 
(Effort) you've got to bend them back 
. . back a little farther . . . no, a little 
farther back yet, until —— 

Sounp: (Crack! crack! of fingers 
breaking. Yowl of pain.) 

M.C.: You’ve broken my fingers! 

Sounp: (Ominous murmur of audi- 
ence.) 

Rep: That’s what I tried to tell you! 
I broke my fingers six times before I 





et ee tn oe 
on 


BELANGEx: This is Belanger again. 


As you know, I was at the microphone 
in the ball park giving the radio play- 
by-play on that fateful day when Red 
first hurled his Knuckleduster the Sec- 
ond, the pitch that has threatened to 
revolutionize and perhaps to destroy our 
national sport. Well, a word about that 
rather self-assured radio master of cere- 
monies who attempted to imitate the 
Knuckleduster pitch and broke his fin- 
gers. After that sensational occurrence 
there was s new burst of newspaper 
headlines and again the continent was 
split asunder by contradictory opin- 
ions —— 

Voice: This is the question — Can 
baseball exist with the threat of the 
Knuckleduster the Second hanging like 
a sword of Damocles over its head? 

BELANGER: Meanwhile the commit- 
tee of inquiry, composed of three judges 
of the highest integrity, continued its 
investigation. 

Sounp: (Crossfade in 
sound of gavel.) 

Justice: There will be no demon- 
strations please, during the hearing. Mr. 
Hemingway, you are the chief umpire 
of the league. 

HEMINGWAY: 
honor. 

Justice: Mr. Hemingway, I under- 
stand you officiated as umpire in the 
opening game of the season when Mr. 
Besterski introduced what he called 
Knuckleduster the First — the immedi- 
ate predecessor of Knuckleduster the 
Second. Do you recall that game? 

Hemincway: Perfectly. I was stand- 
ing behind the plate during that first 
pitch, and I was so surprised I could 
hardly call it. 

Sounpb: (Crossfade in restless roar of 
crowd.) 

BELANGER (close to mike): Red Bes- 
terski, glancing around the infield, looks 
very calm and cool considering the first 
pitch of the first game of the season is 
coming up. I can’t make up my mind 
whether the announcement he made 
about using some fancy pitch he calls 
the Knuckleduster the First is a gag or 
not. Whatever it is, it better be good 
or he is in for a lot of ribbing from the 
bleachers. There he goes pounding his 
glove, and now here comes his famous 
speedball windup — 

BELANGER: He’s winding up, his arm 
goes around and around, he’s gather 
ing speed, he’s up on his toes—and 
here’s the pitch! 

Sounp: (Crowd noises up behind.) 

BELANGER: What a slow ball! Butch 
Taylor swung—no, he didn’t—he was 
was going to swing, then he stopped, 
he fell—he’s crumpled on the ground= 
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That’s right, your 
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“The earth had been rumbling all night long, 
and when I went out in the morning things happened for 
sure. Even our school began to crumble, so I beat it across 
the bay to look after my boat, my most beloved possession. 


“From over there I could see it all. Black smoke 
coming up, familiar skylines going down. But I was safe, 
and so was my boat, and so were my folks who lived 
beyond the quake zone. 


‘That earthquake had a lot to do with my future 
life. Dad said, “Whatever you do with your life, son, be 
sure you get on Solid Ground and stay on it.’ That’s what 
I've tried to do. 


“Before I was out of high school 
I learned the 





I had starry-eyed faith in those ‘DB’ initials. I went to 
Detroit to see the Dodge Brothers. 


“Believe it or not, those two great men seemed 
actually glad to see a little guy like me. They made me 
feel at home in their offices and their great new factory. 
When they found out I knew machinery and a lot about 
cats they said, ‘We want all the guys like you we can get. 
We're going to have a great business some day.’ 


‘“That’s how I got to be a Dodge car dealer. I was 
about the youngest one they had when I started, and 
today I’m the oldest they’ve got. Talk about solid ground. 
(don’t think there’s anything more solid in business 
than Dodge and I say this after thirty-one years’ 
experience. 

**I'm like my Dad in one way. I 
ayto any boy—‘Geton Solid Ground and 
YOu can’t go wrong. Stay »n it and really 

‘Werk and you'll succeed within your 


Reading time: | minute, 





55 seconds. 


machinists trade. When I got out of school I got a full- 
time job fixing cars, selling parts, perfecting my skill. 


“Another funny thing happened that made ‘a 
big impression on my mind. The best repair parts we could 
get in those days had the initials on them—'‘DB’. I didn’t 
even know what they meant. One day I asked the boss and 
he said, ‘Why that means Dodge Brothers, they're big 
parts makers in Detroit.’ 


“That was before there was a Dodge car. But 
when the car itself came along there 
“was just one thing for me. I remem- 
bered the lesson of Solid Ground and 





talents, or maybe far beyond them.’ I hear a lot of talk these 
days about giving people more leisure and less time to 
work in. I say, ‘If a man wants to work long hours and is 
anxious to pay the effort price of success, nobody ought 


to get in his way. That’s what made this country’. 















We have an interesting booklet containing 
a number of these typical success stories 
taken from our files. If interested, write 
Chrysler Corporation, 341 Massachusetts 
Ave., Highland Park 3, Mich., for your 
free copy. 
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seen the unveiling of the Knuckleduster 
the First! 

Sounn: (Crowd noises up, fast fade 

to dead silence.) 

Justice: You say the batter swung. 
Did he—uh— 

Hemincway: He broke his back. The 
second man up got so rattled he threw 
_the bat at Besterski and was expelled 

from the game. The third batter struck 
out. The Green Sox won that game 28- 
0. 

Justice: Was the Knuckleduster the 
First as successful as that all through 
the season? 

Hemincway: Besterski won his first 
eight games with it—until some hitters 
caught on. 

Justice: And it was then that he 
introduced Knuckleduster the Second? 

Hemincway: He was called in as a 
relief pitcher in the last part of the 
last inning of the deciding game of the 
World Series. Red’s side was trailing 

‘by one run, the bases were loaded, 
with two men out. In order to win the 
series, your honor, and with it over five 
thousand dollars extra for each man on 
His team—Besterski had to strike out 
the batter who faced him. The count 
was two strikes and three balls—every- 
thing depended on this last pitch. 
I had heard a rumor about a Knuckle- 
duster the Second but I didn’t think 
he'd use it this seaon. As I looked at 
him through my field glasses I saw Red 
half turn toward third base and I saw 
him hold up two fingers. 

Justice: And that indicated to you? 

Hemincway: That the next pitch 
was going to be a Knuckleduster the 
Second. 

Justice: Thank you, Mr. Heming- 
way. Any questions from the other 
members of the committee? 

Benjamin: Yes. Mr. Hemingway, are 
you still chief umpire for the league? 

Hemincway: Yes, your honor, but 
my resignation from that position be- 
comes effective tomorrow. 

BELANGER: Passions ran high through- 
out the country. Gallup Poll canvassers, 
attempting to poll on the issue were 
attacked by fans. A group of bascball 
tycoons foreseeing the end of baseball 
formed a syndicate to import cricket— 
England’s national game—the situation 
was pretty depressing. The committee 
of inquiry droned on— (Dead 
silence. ) 

Justice: Your name is Lester Mu- 
laskey and you were the last man at 
bat in the last half of the ninth inning 
of the deciding game of the Series? 

Mutasxey (self-consciously): Yes, 
your honor. I was the first man in base- 
ball history to face a Knuckleduster the 
Second. 

Jusrice: H’m ... 


Mr. Mulaskey, I 


understand you are—uh—the league’s 
leading batter—you have the highest 
batting average, most home runs, and 
so on. Is that correct? 

Mutaskey (professional pride): And 
I also have most*triples, tied for most 
runs batted in, and— 

Justice (dryly): Quite, quite. Mr. 
Mulaskey, had you ever been stricken 
out by Mr. Besterski? 

Mu.LaskEy (reading the record): 
Red struck me out five times at the be- 
ginning of the season when he started 
using the original Knuckleduster. Since 
then, though, I’ve been hitting him all 
the time—he wouldn’t dare use that 
Knuckleduster the First on me lately. 

Justice: Then when the count 
reached two strikes and three balls Mr. 
Besterski found himself between Scylla 
and Charybdis. 

MutaskeEy:. Well, I wouldn’t put it 
that way. He was in a hole. If he walked 
me the tying run would be forced in 


_and there would still be three men on 


base. He either had to give me his fast 
ball—and take a chance on me hitting 
it out of the old ball park—or try some- 
thing else. 

Justice: So he tried something else. 
Mr. Mulaskey, consider this question 
carefully before you answer: Some split 
second after he pitched the ball, did 
you hear umpire Kelly shout: “You're 
out!”? 

MuLASKEY (a sore point): I did not! 
And in any case, your honor, Kelly had 
no business shouting anything before— 

Justice (explaining patiently): Mr. 
Mulaskey, there are several questions 
that this court is trying to get answered 
in the course of this inquiry. Accord- 
ing to normal baseball rules and cus- 
toms was Mr. Besterski’s pitch illegal? 
And did its illegality touch off the riot? 
Or was it legal, but of such a nature as 
to endanger the public peace? In the 
light of these questions, Mr. Mulaskey, 
can you tell us briefly everything you 
remember from the time you assumed 
batting position? 

Mutaskey (taking a deep breath): 
There were three mer on base. Bester- 
ski was taking his time pitching and 


eS (fading) and | 
let a couple go by . 

Sounp: (Fade in roar of crowd, keep 4 
well behind.) 

Ketty (away off): Ball three! 
Count on the batter two strikes and 
three balls! 

Mu askey (close to mike, well over 
crowd noises, narrating): I stood at the 
plate tapping some of the dirt out of 
my cleats with the handle of my bat. 
I saw Red pounding his glove, then he 
looked toward third base and held up 
two fingers. I saw him start winding 
up, I braced myself and dug my heel 
in the dirt, and I could hear the crowd 
roaring— 

Sounp* (Crowd noises up and main- 
tain. ) 

Mu.askEy (up, excited): I saw the 
flash of white leave his hand_as he came 
out of the windup, and then I — 

Lawyer: Your honor, I represent the 
interests of the owners of the baseball 
stadium, and I feel it would be highly 
prejudicial to my clients’ interests to 
introduce an oral account of the next 
few seconds into the records by a par- 
ticipant in the game. We have, as one 
of the exhibits, an impartial eyewitness 
account of those few seconds as broad- 
cast by Hewitt Belanger and recorded 
in the radio studio. I respectfully sub- 
mit that that is the account that should 
go into the court records. 

Justice: Agreed. Court stenographer 
will eliminate the latter part of Mr. Mu- 
laskey’s testimony. The witness is ex- 
cused. 

Music: (Fast bridge. Crossfade.) 

Justice: Now, Mr. Besterski, we re- 
sume our hearing. Is it so that before 
the game you had no intention of using 
the — uh — Knuckleduster the Second? 

Rep: Right. But I walked into a 
tough spot in the last inning and I had 
to use it with the count two and three 
on the most dangerous hitter in the 
league. 

Justice: Did you hear umpire Kel- 
ly’s decision? 

Rep: I not only heard him—I saw 
him wave his hand downwards in &@ 
strikeout gesture. That was when | 
threw down my glove and jumped into 
the air. We had just won the series and 
that was my natural reaction. 

Justice: Thank you, Mr. Besterski. 
If there are no questions from my col- 
leagues, the witness is excused. We are 
now ready to hear a further recorded 
description of the actual pitch, as de- 
scribed at the actual moment in a radio 
broadcast by Mr. Hewitt Belanger. By 
agreement of counsel this is admitt 
in evidence. If you please, Exhibit 109? 

Sounp: (Slight scratching as dise 
turns, uproar of crowd, fading.) 

BELANGER: About one hundred tou 
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THE DANCE TONIGHT, 


(A CLO, 







NOPE! BUT IM GOING 
ANYWAY TO DRINK 

VAL CROWN COLA! 
SAY / WHATS COOKIN’ 
DOWN THERE ? Se 































THE DOOR'S STUCK! 
WELL HAVE TO BREAK 
















" HURRY! SOMETHING AWFUL . 
| MUST HAVE HAPPENED IN THE 
~ CHEM LAB! 








1 wwew/ Iii sav— 
SMELL THOSE FUMES/ 











KEEP DOWN LOW, 

ICKIE. YOU OPEN fF 
THE WINDOW....‘LL 
GET THEGIRL! ¢ 





| BETTER TURN OFF THAT (om 
GAS JET BEFORE mm 















[ Ger A DocToR, 
QUICKIE! QUICK/ 
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yOu BOYS SAVED 
THIS GIRLS LIFE BY 
YOUR QUICK THINK- 
ING/ HOW DO you 
EEL NOW, SISTER? |]. 








YOUR EXPERIMENT 
FIRED, BUT IT WASN 
YOUR FAULT--THE 











YOULL FEEL BETTER NOW. 
THIS ROYAL CROWN COLA 
WILL GIVE YOU A QUICK-UP/ 
AND HOW BOUT GOING TO THE 
| DANCE WITH ME ? 


‘ MM-M-M! I'D LOVE TO GO — 
ROYAL CROWN COLA 
SURE PUTS ME BACK 








| THINK YOURE BOTH IN , 
LOVE —WITH THE BEST- 
TASTING COLA OF ALL/ 










































See Jimmy Wakely in 


“RAINBOW OVER 
THE ROCKIES” 


A Monogram Picture 





DEAD RIGHT — 4" 
TASTE BEST. api 








Jimmy Wakely took the famous cola 
taste-test —picked Royal Crown Cola 
best-tasting. Try it! Say, “RC for me!" 
That's the quick way to get a quick-up 
with a frosty bottle of Royal Crown Cola 
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* SEEING HISTORY THROUGH- AMERICAN ACHIEVEMENTS “ 
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YEARS LATER, MEN PUT THE ENGINE ON A HORSE CAR AND MADE THE CAR 
GO. 1T WAS CALLED THE IRON HORSE. IN 1829, HORATIO ALLEN DROVE AN 
ENGLISH IRON HORSE, THE STOURBRIDGE L/0N% IN PENNSYLVANIA. 























TBNGLANo, 1765. 
LOOK / 


STEAM IS MAKING 
THE WHEELS 
TURN / 













JAMES WATTS’ 
ENGINE IS WORKING! 













STAND BACK! 
CLEAR THE TRACK! 


WHERE DO YOU THINK 
YOU'RE GOING? 





















’ Giory ee! 
IT'S MOVING! 
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TOM THYME, FIRST LOCOMOTIVE BUILT IN ’ a 
AMERICA. HE RACES IT AGAINSTA HORSE...| P Rey THE ENGINE = 
HAS BROKEN jes 








ON YOUR MARK ! 
GET SET / 























MAILROADS WERE HERE TO STAY. 
AS THEY GREW, AMERICA GREW. 
a 7 

















BY GOSH-‘TWON'T 
ig BE LONG UNTIL THESE 
[=f —— 7 2. RAILS GO ALL THE WAY 
! : ff FT 


. TO CHICAGO/ 
AWAY | 
















IN NEW YORK 
STATE, WAS ALSO A WOODBURNER, 
BUT HAD A HORIZONTAL BOILER 
INSTEAD OF A BOTTLE-SHAPED ONE. 








0, RAILROAD GROWTH 
CONTINUED. TRAIN 
TRAVEL BECAME 
SAFER AND MORE 

COMFORTABLE. 
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(‘VE JUST SIGNED THE BILL 
REQUIRING THE RAILROADS 
TO HAVE AIR BRAKES 
AUTOMATIC COUPLINGS 
AND OTHER SAFETY DEVICES, 





AND YOU'RE SAVING 
THOUSANDS OF LIVES 
PRESIDENT HARRISON. 











NE MILLION new homes a year 
for the next ten years! That’s the 
goal of the construction industry. It 
means employment for men who have 
become craftsmen and openings for ap- 
prentices or learners. In addition to the 


demand for new homes, the nation 
meeds new commercial and _ industrial 
buildings — schools, stores, hospitals, 
factories and office buildings. 

Occupational specialization is an out- 
standing feature of this industry. There 
are many jobs to be performed, and a 
great variety of materials is used in 
building today. The construction in- 
dustry includes everything from a sim- 
ple farm building to industrial and com- 
mercial construction. Skilled workers, 
semi-skilled, and unskilled workers are 
required. 


Types of Work 

Skilled workers are the bricklayers, 
masons, carpenters, electricians, equip- 
ment operators, lathers, painters, plas- 
terers, plumbers, sheet metal workers, 
and steamfitters; the structural, reinfore- 
ing, and ornamental iron workers, etc. 

Semi-skilled workers are the truck 
drivers, the helpers employed for brick- 
layers, plasterers, electricians, plumbers, 
and sheet metal workers. Watchmen 
and laborers are classified as unskilled 
workers. 

*Foremen, superintendents, and cleri- 
ca] assistants are also required; and as 
air conditioning and refrigeration are 
becoming standard equipment, workers 
in these fields have been added to the 
building trades. 

Construction is one of the basic in- 
dustries in America and has employed, 
at its peak, almost 3,000,000 men. The 
» business is handled by general con- 
tractors who erect entire structures on 
contract with the owner; by special 





Jobs in Building 
and Construction 


By Franklin R. Zeran 


Vocational Editor 


trade contractors or sub-contractors who 
perform the work of a single trade or 
possibly two or three related trades, 
and the builder. Builders may be com- 
pared to general contractors; they usu- 
ally erect a structure as an investment — 
to rent, lease, or sell. 

Skilled workers constitute almost half 
of the total employed in all construction 
work and command the highest wage 
scale. Carpenters are the major group 
in the skilled trades; painters are next 


in importance and number. 


There is a difference in numbers em- 
ployed in the various skilled trades, 
depending upon whether construction 
is private or public. Public construction, 
for example, is usually the type that 
requires structural] tile, masonry, steel 
and iron work; private housing is less 
likely to require brick or tile and may 
be frame or a combination of frame 
and brick or stone work. 


Unions and Apprenticeship 


The construction industry is com- 
pletely unionized. The usual first step in 
getting started is to enter into an ap- 
prenticeship agreement and learn one 
of the building trades. This can be done 


“through the assistance of the city direc- 


tor of vocational education or through 
the local chapter of the Bricklayers, Ma- 
sons, or Plasterers International, or the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners. Four years of training on the 
job and related classroom instruction 
are required to complete an apprentice- 
ship and bécome a journeyman worker 
in a craft. Hich school, technical school, 
and college training are advantageous. 
Also there are evening schoo] supple- 
mentary courses open to apprentices in 
the building trades. 

Another method of entering the con- 
struction field is through some clerical 
or semi-technical position in a contract- 
ing company. The ambitious and capa- 









Want More Information? 


THE Jan. 20, 1947 issue of PREP, one 
of Scholastic Magazines, is devoted to 
the Building and Construction Industry, 
Subjects of articles included are the 
industry itself, pre-fabricated houses, 
and the real estate business. Copies of 
this and other back issues of PREP (25¢ 
each) may be ordered from Scholastic 
ye 220 East 42nd St., New York 

Each weekly issue of PREP (Prepara- 
tion for Practical Living) is devoted to 
one industry or field of occupation. The 
following back issues are available: 

Chemical Industry (Sept. 16, 1946), 
Plastics (Sept. 23), Iron and Steel (Sept. 
30), Rubber (Oct. 7), Radio and Elec- 
tronics (Oct. 14), Automobile (Oct. 21), 
Farm Machinery (Oct. 28), Petroleum 
(Nov. 4), Machine Tool (Nov. 11), 
Shipbuilding (Nov. 18), Cotton Textile 
(Dec. 2), Women’s Garment (Dec. 9), 
Cosmetics (Jan. 6), Air Conditioning 
(Jan. 13), Building and Construction 
(Jan. 20), Phonograph Record (Feb. 
3), Clock and Watch (Feb. 10), For- 
estry (Feb. 17), Lumber (Feb. 24), 
Pulp and Paper (Mar. 3), Furniture 
(Mar. 10), Air Transport (Mar. 17), 
Sugar (Mar. 20), Drugs and Pharma- 
ceuticals (Mar. 31), Automobile Service 
Stations (Apr. 7). ; 

Current issues (10c each) on the 
following subjects are also available: 
Railroads (Apr. 14), Electrical Appli- 
ances (Apr. 21), Shees (Apr. 28), 
Paints and Varnishes (May 5), Trucking 
(May 12), Hotel and Tourist (May 19), 











ble time keeper or draftsman, as well as 
the journeyman, may progress to assist- 
ant foreman, foreman, or superintend- 
ent. Eventually he may go into business 
for himself as a contractor or builder. 


Seasonal Work 

Wages in the building industry are 
among the highest of all trades, but it 
is well to remember that wages are paid 
on an hourly basis and the work is sea- 
sonal. Outside’ work — and much con- 
struction work — cannot be done in the 
rain, in high wind, or extreme cold. In 
periods of economic recession there may 
be little new building done and only 
essential maintenance and repair work. 
Prefabricated housing today also ap- 
pears as a possible threat to traditional 
construction methods, but at the same 
time it offers its own employment open- 
ings. 

Some of the points for the high schoul 
student to consider before entering this 


field are listed below: ° 





. | have had shop courses and liked them 


>on - 


. | like to work with my hands, use hand tools or 
. | am able to read blueprints and follow specifications 


. | have the ability to learn the operation and care of 


Yes No 


oe 














portable tools and stati y equip 
1 have eye-hand coordination 
1 am able to understand processes involved 


1 am patient and will stick to a job 


ZOPN aw 


ote: Affirmative answers to these questions 


constitute a score indicative of occupational qualifications. 





1 am an accurate worker and pay attention to detail 


. | have spatial (pertaining to space) discrimination 








in an operation 
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indicate interest and aptitude only. They 
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I, Lb of Woor 


that became one of the World’s 
Greatest Inventions 


Several thousand years before the 
birth of Christianity, some early 
genius hacked away at a log until 

it became a crude wheel — 
probably the first in history. 


Because it enabled man to move 
himself and his things more 
easily than dragging, the wheel 
was one of the world’s most 


important inventions. 


For thousands of years, man kept working away at 
wheeled vehicles, trying to make them more use- 
ful. Men, and horses and wind and steam and 
other means were tried, until finally the internal 
combustion engine arrived. 


In the few decades that have followed, man has 


advanced transportation more than in all the 
thousands of years before! 


Why?..... Simply because industry and research 
really got together for the first time. Because 
companies like General Motors were able to tackle 
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the job, to provide the things that science neede¢ 
to carry on research. \ 






They had to change the “horseless carriage” 
of Grandad’s day into the smooth powerful ; 


automobile we have now. - 





It required the time of many talented 
and hard-working’ men. And it called 
for laboratories and factories and proy- 
ing grounds. 






































All these cost money. But General Motors ~ 
and the other companies were able to 
make such an “investment in progress” 
because they were prospering — making more 
in business than they had to spend. 


Thus, while many centuries separate the. 
first wheel and today’s cars, things really 
got moving once companies like 

General Motors began to plow back 
earnings into the job—into 


making more and better 
things for more people. 


And that’s why automo- 
biles are so common today. That’s why every 
modern automobile illustrates how all the people 
profit. when a business prospers. 


(EN and BetterThings VM 


On the Air: HENRY J. TAYLOR, Monday and Friday evenings, over more 
than 300 Mutual stations, coast to coast. Hear him! 
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UT your mind back a hundred and fifty years, and look 
at a map of the United States in 1790. Then look at a 
“map of the territdrial expansion of the United States. And 
ask yourself how it happened that this great continental 
~ domain continued a single nation instead of being divided 
up into a number of small nations, as in the continent of 
Europe, or in South America. 

Well, there are many answers to that question, but one 
of them is railroads. From the very beginning, statesmen 
realized the supreme importance of some system of trans- 
portation that would bring the scattered parts of the Union 
together. Very early States and the national Government 
built turnpikes. Then came canals— such as the famous 
Erie — designed to link the seaboard East with the trans- 
Allegheny West. But canals were hard to build, and ex- 
pensive. And while they did the job, after a fashion, for the 
East, they would never have worked west of the Mississippi. 

It was the railroad that saved the day. The beginning of 
the railroad system came at the end of the 1820s. Twenty 
years later railroads were reaching out across the Alle- 
ghenies, to the “Old Northwest.” 

In the decade of the 1850s what became three great sys- 
tems — the B & O, the Pennsylvania, and the New York Cen- 
tral — reached Chicago and the Mississippi River. Heretofore 
almost all the produce of the Northwest had gone down the 
fiver-canal system to the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, and 
to New Orleans. The economic interest of the Northwest, 
that is, was linked with the South. The railroads turned the 
Northwest about and linked it economically with the East. 
In the light of what happened in 1860 that was important. 


RAILROADS: The Cement of America 
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Poster protesting railroad building in Philadelphia, 1839 


By Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of History, Columbia University 


Had the Northwest continued to be linked with the South 
rather than with the East, had there been no cheap and 
swift transportation between East and West, the outcome 
of the Civil War might have been very different. 

During the ‘forties Oregon and Utah had been settled. 
Then the discovery of gold in California had sent thousands 
of fortune-hunters scurrying to that distant El] Dorado. How 
to tie this distant Pacific coast to the settled East? Only the 
railroad could do it. In the mid-fifties there was a series of 
Government surveys to find the best route across prairie and 
mountain. Sectional conflicts prevented any choice being 
made, and not until the Civil War — when Southerners were 
out of the Union — did Congress decide on a central route 
across the continent. 


Spanning the Continent 


Then railroads couldn’t be built fast enough. Everyone, it 
seemed, wanted to go to the rich prairie lands of the West. 


' But settlement was impossible until there was some way 


to get farm produce to market. So, one after another, a 
series of transcontinental railroads were projected. Their 
modern names are the Northern Pacific, the Southern Pacific, 
the Great Northern, the Santa Fe, all supplementing the 
original Union-Central Pacific system. It was these rail- 
roads that opened up the West to settlement, carried pro- 
duce to market and finished goods back to the farms. They 
gave economic unity to the West, and to the whole nation. 

Now there was one remarkable thing about these trans- 
continental lines. They had to be built in a trackless wilder- 
ness. There were no cities to connect, no settled countrysides 
to serve. And there could be none until the railroads were 
there. How, then, could we build the roads? How finance 
them? How keep them going after they were built, without 
populace to serve. One way of financing them was by Gov- 
ernment aid — in land and in loans. But the best way was 
to get cities built, get farmers producing crops. 

So the railroads themselves went into the colonizing 
business. The great transcontinental roads were to the settle- 
ment of our far West what the joint stock companies — the 
Virginia Company, the Massachusetts Bay Company, the 
Hudson’s Bay Company — were to the settlement of North 
America in the 17th century. They actively undertook the 
development of land and colonization, At one time the North- 
ern Pacific had over 800 agents in Europe drumming up 
trade. The Sante Fe brought in thousands of Mennonites 
to farm in Nebraska and Kansas. The Great Northern not 
galy induced people to move into its domain — under the 
leadership of the empire builder, James J. Hill, it undertook 
to support settlers once they got there. Hill built churches 
and schools, financed the purchase of seed, livestock and 
farm equipment, and in innumerable ways attempted to de 
velop the country which his railroad served. 

All of this was simply good business. But it was moré 
than that. It was part of a great historical process — the 
building up of the American West. The railroads tied the 


West to the East. They colonized the West. They were the 


economic lifelines of the nation they had helped to build. 






































, Awin4 Wonderpul 


on the train! 


7 Boys and girls going on vaca- 

* tion trips by rail have an ex- 
citing new experience waiting for 
them. Today’s trains are smooth, 
speedy, and designed for enjoy- 
ment. And they are getting better 
all the time, as railroads add smart 
new cars and whole new trains as 
rapidly as they can be built. Your 
car is air-conditioned! Your seat 
is a marvel of comfort! All aboard! 
Let’s go! 


e West. 
e way 
ther, a 2 No wrong turns or traffic jams for 
Their * these modern streamliners— they get 
Pacific you where you want to go—fast! You can 
: talk to your companions, read, or move 
around. Maybe you’ll visit— 


3 —the dining car, where you can 
* enjoy almost anything from a 
dish of ice cream to a complete meal. 
Outside, there’s always something 
interesting flashing by— 
- 


finance 
without 


by Gov- 


Z — farms and mountains, 
* broad rivers and great 
cities. Perhaps you’ll glide r 
past the immense centers of — . 
American industry—maybe > a S. 
Sallokes framed ine ssttans ee, oe 
of rugged mountains. You'll Lae ; ste = perp tiee 
see America best —by train! a eon 
: ° these signals, your train 
speeds you on to vaca- 
tionland—safely and de- 
pendably, regardless of 
weather conditions. 
Take the train and en- 
joy every minute of 
your trip! 


This electrically op- 
erated signal says to 


“The Nation's Basic Transportation Runs on Rails” 


AMERICAN RAILROADS — 













man speak at the N. Y. Herald Tri- 
bune’s Pan-American High School 
©) Forum. In discussing “Films as Am- 
© Passadors,” our current queen of the 
?sereen had some. amusing things to 
say about our movies. 
» “I know,” she told the Forum’s 
~ Latin American guests, “that many of 
© you who came to the United States for 
the first time discovered things that 
you had not learned from U. S. movies. 
» Because sometimes our pictures are not 
' Quite true to life. You have met people 
who are very much like your own peo- 
. You found husbands who went 
after work and helped their kids 
with school problems — and husbands 
who wiped dishes. 
> “When I came to the U. S., I 


= thought all the people were either mil- 


lionaires or gangsters! That was what 
' Thad learned from U. S. movies. Every- 
thing was the biggest in the world, the 
) fastest, or the most expensive. I had my 
hild with me, and I was sure she would 
be kidnapped. 
“And then I discovered that it wasn’t 


so — that people here were very much 
like my own people in Sweden. I also 
discovered that America knew very 
little about Sweden. 

“Because my first film, Intermezzo, 
was a remake of a Swedish film, Holly- 
wood tried to make a Swedish atmo- 
sphere, and it became very quaint. I 
had many a good Jaugh when they tried 
to put people in national costumes and 
have them dance folk dances. They 
almost had bears walking in the streets. 
They thought everyone could give a 
Swedish massage and was stuffed with 
smorgasbord. 

“There was one very furny incident. 
The script.called for me to discover the 
first spring flower. Hollywood thought 
it was the crocus. I said, ‘No, the first 
flower in Sweden is not the crocus; it’s 
a blue flower called ‘hepatica.’ Nobody 
had ever heard of that kind of flower, 


Bergman «ee Talks About Movies 


but they lodked it up in a dictionary, 
and they made one. But they read the 
scale wrong. So, when I came down to 
the set to discover the first spring flower, 
it was not the usual humble three-inch 
hepatica; it was a big plant! 

“A man who had been in Hollywood 
for a very long time had seen so much 
faking of nature, faking houses, make- 
up of people’s faces and hair — that he 
lived in a dream world.” Ingrid con- 
tinued. “One day he walked into a 
drugstore and asked for a cup of coffee 
and a piece of pie. The girl behind the 
counter said, ‘Sorry, we're all out of pie.’ 
The man replied, ‘Fake it.’” 

Miss Bergman concluded by saying, 
“I have nothing against entertainment. 
But I would be very happy if some of 
my movies would have a deeper mean- 
ing and help people a little step for- 
ward to understanding each other.” 





H. S. Students Prefer Jobs That 
Do Not Require Union Membership 


. STRONG majority of high school 
students in the United States pre- 
fer jobs that do not, require member- 
ship in a labor union. This fact is re- 
vealed in a nation-wide survey just com- 
pleted by the Institute of Student Opin- 
fon under the sponsorship of Scholastic 
Magazines. 

The survey was conducted among 
72,973 senior and junior high school 
students through the Institute of Stu- 
dent Opinion membership of 1626 high 
school newspapers representing every 
section of the country. 

The poll questions and percentage 
results were as follows: 

1. Suppose that you had your choice 
of two jobs which you like equally well. 
Both jobs offer you equal pay and equal 
Opportunity for advancement. How- 
© ever, one job requires you to join a 
labor union; the other does not require 
you to join a labor union Would that 
fact make any difference in your choice 
between the two jobs? 

Yes 78% 
No 14% 
No opinion 8% 

2. If you answered yes above, which 
fob would you take? 

Job requiring union membership, 

36% 
Job not requiring union membership, 
64%. 


In phrasing ‘he poll questions the In- 


stitute of Student Opinion had the ad- 
vice of its National Advisory Board com- 
posed of leading educators and public 
opinion experts. The use of the terms 
“closed shop” and “open shop” was 
avoided because many poll experts be- 
lieve that these terms, when used in a 
poll, may result in an increased vote for 
an “open shop” because the phrase con- 
notes “freedom” and “independence” as 
opposed to the term “closed shop.” 
The students’ preference for the open 
shop, as shown in the poll results, close- 
ly approaches the adult attitude shown 
in a recent Gallup Poll when 66 per cent 
of those polled favored the open shop. 
In answer to the first question on the 
ISO ballot the percentage of boys whose 
choice of a job would be influenced by 
required union membership was higher 
than the percentage of girls. Eighty-one 
per cent of the boys said that required 
union membership would influence their 
choice of a job. 13 per cent said that 
it would not; 6 per cent had no opinion. 
Among the girls 76 per cent said that 
required union membership would in- 
fluence their choice of a job; 14 per 
cent said that it would not; 10 per cent 
were undecided. However, among both 
boys and girls who felt that their choice 
would be influenced, the percentage of 
those who would choose jobs which did 
and did not require union membership 
was the same. Thirty-six per cent of 


both boys and girls would choose the 
job which required union membership; 
64 per cent would choose the job which 
did not require union membership. 

Students voted by individual ballot 
and, after the poll had been taken, they 
were interviewed by high school news- 
paper reporters as to the reasons for 
their answers. 

The following are typical reasons 
given by those who would choose the 
job not requiring union membership: 

“I think each person should be able to 
decide for himself whether or not to 
join a union.” 

“I wouldn’t want to be restricted by 
union rules which would force me to 
strike when I did not believe in the 
cause for which a strike was called. . . 
Unions have become like machines.” 

“I'd take the j6b without the union 
and take my chances. If the boss thinks 
I deserved to be fired, O.K., I'll get 
another job. I don’t want a union leader 
to prohibit him from doing as he 
chooses. I might be a boss myself some 
day.” 

Representative reasons given by those 
who would choose the job which re- 
quired union membership: 

“Joining a union would insure my 
position, regular working hours and 
overtime pay . . . Organization is re- 
quired to gain your ends.” 

“Union members strive not for them- 
selves, but for better working conditions 
for those following them. The union 
leader is a man who cares, not only for 






his pockets, but for the well- being a 


all his fellow workers as well.” 
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Dresses from New York —Furniture from Grand Rapids — Refrigerators from Dayton 
— Cameras from Rochester— everything that is Loose at Both Ends Rolls by Truck! 


You'd get a big kick out of seeing a truck with “glass 
sides”. Because you would see .. . under one roof... 
an array of merchandise that looks like a rolling 
department store. Everything you can think of is 
shipped ALL or PART of the way by truck! 


HOW DOES THIS AFFECT YOU? 
You can have what you want, when and where you 
want it, cheaper—because no other transportation 
system in America moves goods so quickly, so eco- 
nomically. 

But that’s not all! For the fun of it, fill in these 
sentences and see how close you come to the right 
answers. (Answers printed at bottom of next column.) 
Don’t peek! (1) Trucks move ....% of farm products 


from farms. (2) Philadelphia gets ....% of its live 
poultry by truck. (3) .... large cities get ALL their 
milk by truck. (4) Chicago gets ....% of its butter by 
truck. (5) Trucks carry ....% of all the beef in America, ~ 
(6) There are ............ trucks in use today! 

Remember these amazing facts the next time you 
pass a truck on the highway. You can bet your hat 
that tomorrow you'll get even greater benefits as 
Motor Transport continues to grow! 


Answers: 


000°00S"S 4940 (9) *%BS (S) 52OLS (¥) GF (€) $%86 (Z) *%B6 (T) 


tue AMERICAN TRUCKING nvustex 


AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS, WASHINGTON 6 BD. C 













































BOY dates GURL 


HEN we were in high school, we 
used to quote this jingle: 


If White is Good 
And Black is Bad 
Then all my friends 
Are Gray or Plaid. 


That was our way of proclaiming 
that we knew our -friends weren't 
perfect, but that we thought they 
were the “best old friends” in the 
world, anyway. Sure, Skeets always 
cut the corners on his English as- 
signments when there was a base- 
ball game going on. But if Skeets 
wanted to concentrate on swinging 
bats, that was his business. And if 
Mary Lou wanted to let the boys 
hover about her back porch till two 
a.m. every night, that was her busi- 
ness. 

Judging by your letters, you agree 
that everyone has a right to his own 
“plaid habits,” and you don't think 
every one of Jack’s faults calls for a 
soapbox sermon from you. BUT, 
you re asking, what does a fellow do 
* when his gray and plaid chums ex- 
pect him to follow their example? 
Does an understanding friend join 
in the fun, even when it’s not his idea 
of fun? 

We'd say no. If you're tolerant of 
your friend’s standards, you have 
every right to expect them to re- 
spect your ideas. But let’s look at the 
problems your imperfect pals are 
posing: 

Q. I date a boy whose lack of man- 
ners has frequently embarrassed me. I 


feel it would be rude to tell him point 
blank about certain social graces, yet I 
know he makes a bad impression on my 
family and: friends. What can I do? 


A. Being a well-bred lass yourself, 
you can’t picture yourself telling Mike, 
“Look, Mister, people aren't eating peas 
with their knife this year!” But Mike 
probably doesn’t need to be hit over 
the head. And you should be able to 
pass out a few hints without hurting his 
feelings. Instead of struggling sullenly 
into your own coat, why not just hand 
it to him. He’ll get the idea. When you 


-meet a door, don’t take Mike’s bad 


manners for granted. Step’ aside and 
wait for him to open it. In a restau- 
rant, give Mike your order even if he 
doesn’t ask for it. He may wake up to 
the fact that he’s expected to relay 
your order to the waiter. 

Above all, watch your own manners. 
Because even if Mike’s not paying at- 
tention to anything or anyone else, he’s 
watching you. And if he realizes you 
value courtesy, he’ll be more anxious to 
be courteous himself. 


Q. Once in a while I date a girl who 
expects me to kiss her good night. I'm 
not in the habit of doing this . . . since 
I haven't found “the” girl. Should I re- 
fuse or “be a sport” and then not ask 
her out again? 

We've yet to meet the girl who 
loses interest in a boy just because he’s 
really hard to get. There’s no reason 
why you should kiss a girl good night 
just because she seems to expect it. If 
you stick to your guns, maybe this fair 
lady would do a little more thinking 
about what you expect of the girls you 
date. Most girls would prefer to have 
you ring their doorbells on your own 





terms than to play their way once and 
then never appear again. . 


The “good night with a handshake” ~ 


doesn’t call for an apology from you — 
nor for a lecture on the evils of other 
forms of parting. If a girl wants rea- 
sons, just tell her you follow the Mon- 
roe Doctrine: “no entangling alliances”; 
or that “you only want a buddy not a 
sweetheart” for the time being. She 
can dream, can’t she? 


Q. Nolan, a boy I date occasionally, 
is very attractive — the athletic type all 
the girls are crazy about. Lately, I’ve 
found myself playing second best girl. 
The girl who is running me competi- 
tion happens to be my very best friend. 
Should I step out of the picture and let 
her have Nolan, or would I stay in the 
race and try for first place? (The girl is 
still my friend since she thinks she has 
Nolan.) 


A. Play the game to the finish, but 
keep it clean! If you start a whisper- 
ing campaign against your friend, or 
tell Nolan catty things about her, you're 
sunk! You'll lose both your friend and 
Nolan. There’s nothing that disgusts a 
boy as quickly as the “Jealous Female 
Act.” As soon as you start insinuating 
that Peg has poor taste in clothes or 
that she’s a “fast number,” Nolan will 
rightly suspect that you're scared — 
probably because you know Peg is the 
better woman. 

Be as friendly as you’ve always been 
towards both Nolan and Peg. Ask Peg 
about her dates with Nolan — not in 
a prying way — but with the same in- 
terest you'd show if she were dating 
Tom, Dick, or Harry. Don’t let Peg 
suspect you consider her a rival, or it 
may be a great temptation for her to 
behave as one! In other words, be your 
“sweetest self’ and let Nolan do the 
choosing. If you win under this sys- 
tem, Peg should bear you no grudge. 
Good sportsmanship is contagious! 


Q. My girl friend's girl friend sev- 
ered relations with my best buddy, and 
he is very much perturbed. Should I 
avoid this girl and disrupt connections 
with my own girl (the two are insep- 
arable) and continue to be on friendly 
terms with my buddy? 


A. You'll have your hands full if you 
go on a “sympathy strike” and cold 
shoulder everyone who snubs one of 
your friends. Being loyal to a buddy is 
a fine idea, but there are good and bad 
ways of being loyal. In the long run 
you'd probably do everyone more goo 
by keeping peace in what's left of the 
family. If you remain on good terms 
with your girl and act friendly to yout 
buddy’s ex-girl you might pave the way 













for a reconciliation. 
Breaking off with your girl will not 


improve the other girl’s opinion of you @ 
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buddy. But if you continue to be 


friendly and enthusiastic when you see 
her, she may wish for the old foursome. 

Helping friends always calls for a 
positive approach. If your buddy 
dropped his watch down a well, would 
you drop yours down, too, just to make 
him feel better? Or would you start 
figuring on how to fish up the watch? 

It would certainly be most unfair to 
give your girl the gate because of an- 
other girl’s decision. That’s as illogical 
as saying, “All boys are stupid because 
Jack Smith flunked algebra.” 


If you have questions of general in- 
terest, similar to these, and would like 
them to be answered on this page, write 
to Gay Head, Scholastic Magazine, 220 
East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


ly Gy tad, 


Teen-Agers Win Prizes 





Winner in the nation-wide letter- 
writing contest for teen-agers, spon- 
sored by the makers of Royal Crown 
Cola, have just been announced. Thou- 
sands of entries were received in the 
contest for a 100-word letter on the 
subject: “The Most Interesting Activity 
of Our Teen-Age Club or Youth Center.” 

Kelly Green of Little Rock, Arkansas, 
won first prize, a $200 U. S. Savings 
Bond. His teen-age club won a Wur- 
litzer juke box. . 

Second prize, 2~$100 U. S. Savings 
Bond, went to Sarah Jane McLean of 
Winston-Salem, N. C. Her Y. W. C. A. 
club, “Y-Teens,” received an RC-Kel- 
vinator cooler. 

Third prize, a $50. U. S. Savings 
Bond, was awarded to Connie Lopez 
of Sacramento, Calif. Her club, “Typical 
Trixies,” was presented with a Royal 
Crown Cola ice cooler. 

The following ten prize winners re- 
ceived $5 each in records and their 
clubs received a similar award. 

Mary M. Boulanger, Lebanon, Pa., 
William E. Bowen, Bridgeton, N. J., 
Carol Cobb, Columbus, Ga., Lee ©. 
DeDecker, Algoma, Wis., Anna Ruth 
Howard, Corbin, Ky., James A. Lemon, 
Washington, D. C., Richard E. Hay- 
ward, “Jr., Madison, Wis., Joanne 
Maureen Lyons, San Diego, Calif., 
Dolores Otto, Bellevue, Neb., and 
Marian Sherman, Kansas City, Mo. 

In addition to these major prize win- 
ners, the next 80 winners and their 
teen-age clubs received records. Every- 
one who entered the contest was given 
&copy of Teen Talk Tips, a booklet on 


| ‘@Mtertainment. 






































Don’t lose your friends in the fog! 7 


It’s easy to lose friends in foggy or 
poorly exposed snapshots. 

But it’s just as easy to correct these 
faults. Get a copy of Ansco’s intri- 
guing book, “Better Photography 
Made Easy” —now at your dealer’s. 

You’ll find 60 pages of suggestions 
for making professional-looking snap- 
shots. Suggestions like these: 

Don’t point your camera directly 
into the sun. Bright sunlight shining 
into the lens will fog the picture. 


Hold the camera steady. Camera 
movement causes unsharp pictures. 


If your subject is in the shade, even 
though it’s sunny out, increase your 
exposure. It’s the light reflected from 
your subject that counts, not the 
kind of day. 


Try to expose your pictures cor- 





rectly. But, fortunately, even if you 
only come close to ‘the correct expo- 
gure, you can count on the “wide 
latitude’’ of Ansco Film to bring you 
a good picture. For Ansco’s wide lat- 
itude allows for exposure errors. 


Ask for Ansco Film, today. 





ASK FOR 





Ansco 


FILM e CAMERAS 


- 











Your copy is waiting! Stop at your nearest dealer's, 
right now, and get your own copy of Ansco’s fun-to-read 
book, “‘Better Photography Made Easy.” 


Here’s a book full of tips that will help you become a 
better photographer. It is a photographic book that’s ac- 
tually easy to understand. Get a copy today. Only 26¢, 
Ansco, Binghamton, New York. 




































Sweetest swing in baseball, as 
“played” by Stan Musial, Cardinal 
first baseman, who led both major 
leagues in batting last season. 


RAB your bats, folks, and meet 

me in the garden. "Tis spring, 

you know, and the crystal balls 
are in bloom. That faraway look in my 
hear-sighted eyes means some baseball 
predictions are coming your way. So 
get those bats up and prepare to start 
swinging (at me). 

Before sticking my fat neck out, I'd 
like to remind you that I batted 1.000 
last season. I picked both Boston and 
St. Louis! (I suppose some wise guy 
will remind me that I also picked Boston 
to win the World Series.) 

Anyway, here’s how I think the clubs 
shape up this season. 

The National League race is a brain- 
buster. Figuring out the winner is about 
as easy as getting Leo Durocher to fe- 
cite Mary Had a Little Lamb. 

Remember the 1946 race? It was 
Closer than John L. Lewis’ eyebrows. 
The Dodgers and the Cardinals wound 
up in a dead heat, necessitating a play- 


How do they line up this year? Well, 
I don’t think the Cardinals are going to 
be any better. They have three big slug- 
gers (Musial, Slaughter, and Kurow- 
ski), a wonderful shortstop in Slats .Ma- 
rion, and a good second baseman in 
Red Schoendienst. 

But I don’t think their pitching is 
all it’s cracked up to be. I don’t think 
Howie Pollet will have as good a sea- 
gon as he had in 1946, and I think 
Dickson, Brecheen and Brazle are all 
over-rated. 

The key twirler is George Munger. 
Before entering the armed forces, big 
George looked like one of the coming 





PLAY 


pitching stars of the big leagues. If he 
can come through in old-time form, the 
Cards will be very tough to beat. 

But I like the Dodgers. If only Pete 
Reiser can stay in one piece! Pete can 
do everything with a baseball except 
make it whistle Open the Door Richard! 
But he’s always busting a leg or a 
shoulder or something. 

As Pete goes, so go the Dodgers 
— that’s the story. But even without him 


-the Dodgers will be tough Bums to 


shave. They have the hitting, the pitch- 
ing, and the spirit. 

Which brings us to their most impor- 
tant rookie — Jackie Robinson. As I 
write this, it still isn’t certain whether 
Jackie will be brought up from the 
Dodgers’ farm team, Montreal. Jackie 
is a Negro, you know —the first Negro 
in big league baseball. 

In 1946 he led the International 
League in batting and was a terror on 
the basepaths. If the Dodgers bring 
him up—and I’m sure they will —he 
will probably play first base. And with 
Jackie on first and Reiser in the outfield, 
the Dodgers ought to win. 

For third, I like the Cubs. In Phil 
Cavarretta and Stan Hack, they have 
two of the brightest stars in the league. 
The Cubs also have good hitting and 
pitching. But not quite as good as the 
Cards and the Dodgers. 

From here on in, you can take your 
pick. The National League seems full 
of up-and-coming teams. If the Braves 
had a better infield, they'd make it 
rough for the Dodgers and Cards. They 
have two 20-game winning pitchers in 
Sain and Spahn, and two great hitters 








BALL! 


in Holmes and Hopp. But that infield - 
it just won’t do. 

Pittsburgh should be a lot better this 
year with Hank Greenberg and Billy 
Herman in the line-up. So should the 
Giants with Johnny Mize, the league's 
No. 1 slugger, back on first, and Walker 
Cooper behind the bat. Both these 
clouters were in and out of the line-up 
last season, thanks to various injuries. 

The Giants also own the most talked- 
about rookie — Clint Hartung, a long 
drink of water who is coming up to the 
big leagues with a bigger reputation 
than Eisenhower’s. As a G.L., playing in 
a soldier league in the Pacific, Clint 
slugged about .550 and pitched over 
25 games without defeat. 

If Clint produces half as many hits 
as he does headlines, the Giants could 
finish high as fourth. I can’t see them 
doing any better than that — their pitch- 
ing is pretty grisly. 

I don't think the Phillies, the surprise 
club of 1946, can keep on surprising 
in 1947. The’rest of the league has be- 
come too strong. The Reds have fine 





Scholastic Picks ‘Em for 1947 


American League National League 


1. Boston (1) 1. Brooklyn (2) 

2. New York (3) 2. St. Louis (1) 

3. Detroit (2) 3. Chicago (3 

4. Cleveland (6) 4. Boston (4) 

5. Washington (4) 5. Pittsburgh (7) 
6. St. Louis (7) 6. Philadelphia (5) 
7. Chicago (5) 7. New York (8) 
8. Philadelphia (8) 8. Cincinnati (6) 


(Numbers in parentheses denote order of finish 
‘nc? season.) ody 
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pitching and a good third baseman in 
Grady Hatton. But their hitters couldn’t 
hit a barn with a telephone pole. 

The American League isn’t as tough 
to figure out. The Red Sox — with all 
their great hitters and pitchers — ought 
to cake-walk in again. But they could 
get a battle from the Yanks. 

You know what happened to the 
n.ighty Yanks last season. They slumped 
worse than the song hit, The Concrete 
Mixer. (What happened to that animal 
wail — and I hope it’s all bad.) 

Six key Yanks — DiMaggio, Henrich, 
Rizzuto, Stirnweiss, Gordon, and Etten 
— didn’t hit the size of their fedoras. If 
a couple of them can make come-backs 
this season, the Yanks could wash the 


Sox. They have good pitching and a. 


very promising rookie third- baseman in 
Bobby Brown, who did plenty of slug- 
ging for Newark in 1946. 

If the Yanks don’t cop seccnd place, 
the Tigers will. They have the pitchers 
in Newhouser, Trout, Trucks. Benton, 
and Hutchinson, and the best third 
baseman in baseball in Don Kell. 

But the rest of the team doesn’t shape 
up. Dick Wakefield and Hoot Evers, 
their key hitters, fopped in 1946. And 
if they don’t snap out of it this season, 
you can count the Tigers out. 

The only other team with a chance 
to break into the top three is Cleveland. 
They have a pretty gvod pi'ching staff 
headed by the great Bob Feller, and a 
hard-hitting. sure-handed shortstop in 
Manager Lou Boudreau. 

If Joe Gordon, acquired from the 
Yankees, comes through at second base, 
the Indians will be tough to scalp. But 
I can’t see em any higher than fourth. 

So that’s my story —and I hope I 
won't be stuck with it next October. If 
you have any complaints, please send 
them in, enclosing $750 in gold nuggets, 
Otherwise I'll ignore them. 

~HeErMan L. Masin, Sports Editor 
























PLAN YOUR 
Swern fig NOW 


@ Here’s good advice for all who want a relaxing, carefree vacation this 
summer: First, plan to leave as soon as possible after school closes, to be 
sure of less-crowded transportation, and first choice reservations at hotels 
or resorts. e Second, GQ GREYHOUND’ For only Greyhound serves all 
the 48 States, reaching up into Canada, down to Mexico. Its modern 
motor coaches go direct to the most desirable of vacation spots, the 
National Parks, the mountains and seashore, the big cities and little resort 
towns. @e A Greyhound ticket always means a saving—often enough for 
extra days of enjoyment. Coaches are comfortable, schedules well-timed, 













GREYHOUND 
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FULL-COLOR PICTURE MAP OF AMERICA—FREE 


This coupon will bring you a fascinating Picture Mop of America, litho- 
raphed in full colors, unfolding to 18 x 24 inches in size. Mail it to 
REYHOUND HIGHWAY TOURS, DEPT. SC 47, ROOM 2600, BOARD OF 

TRADE BUILDING, CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS. 





Name 
Address. 
City and State : SC 47 























































the Law 


HE railroad industry is one of 

the most widely unionized in- 

dustries in the country. It is 
estimated that between 85 and 90 
per cent of all regular railroad em- 
ployees are represented by labor 
unions. However, a worker may or 
may not join a union—it is up to 
him. “Closed shop” agreements on 
railroads are forbidden _by law. 
There is no maintenance of member- 
ship or “check-off” in the industry. 

One-third of all rail union mem- 
bers are represented by the “Big 
Four” brotherhoods. These four 
powerful unions are: the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, the 
Order of Raiiway Conductors, the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen, and the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen. 

The “Big Four,” as well as the 
unions for railway signalmen and 
train dispatchers, have no affiliation 
with any other labor organization. 


But the fifteen other rail unions in | 


the industry are affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. All 
told, there are 21 rail unions. 


UNION POLICY 


Once a man is hired, it is not at 
all difficult to join a railroad union. 
Initiation fees range from $1 to $10, 
and dues from $12 to $21 a year. 

At this time many railroad unions 
do not admit Negroes. The unions 
of the locomotive engineers, firemen 
and enginemen, conductors, tele- 
graphers, clerks and freight handlers, 
all bar Negroes from union member- 
ship. On the other hand, this is not 
true of the unions for signalmen, 
yardmasters, and,~of course, the 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters. 
During the war many rail unions 
relaxed their race restrictions, but 
confined the Negro to the lowest 
paying jobs in the industry. A num- 
ber of railroad companies have tried 
to change this, but actually have no 
control over the situation. 

The public has a huge stake in the 




















Association of American Railroads 


Railroad employees belong to strong unions. Federal laws, such as the Rail- 
way Labor Act, passed in 1926, have successfully prevented long strikes. 


uninterrupted flow of railroad trans- 
portation. For this reason, Congress 
passed the Railway Labor Act which 
set up a procedure for the peaceful 
settlement of disputes between rail- 
road companies and fheir employees. 

All disputes over existing union 
contracts, which cannot be settled 
by conferences between the two 
parties, go to the National Railroad 
Adjustment Board for settlement. 

Disputes which arise during the 
negotiation of a new contract go to 
the National Mediation Board, also 
created by the Railway Labor Act. 
If the Mediation Board cannot get 
the railroad and its employers to 
agree on a settlement, the Board 
offers to arbitrate the dispute. If 
both parties accept arbitration, the 
decision of the board is final. 

But if either the railroad or the 
employees refuse arbitration, and a 
strike threatens, the Mediation Board 
notifies the President of the United 
States. The President appoints an 
emergency board to investigate the 
dispute and report within 30 days. 
Another 30 days may pass after the 
board makes its report. During this 
60-day period neither railroad -nor 
employees may change working 
conditions, except by agreement. 

The entire step-by-step procedure 
is designed to provide the maximum 
time for the peaceful settlement of 


disputes. Sometimes, but very rarely, 





all these attempts fail and a strike 
results. 

Employees of railroads, railway 
unions, railway express, and sleeping 
car companies have their own Fed- 
eral program of retirement, disability 
and death benefits. It is a more gen- 
erous program than the Social Secur- 
ity Act which covers other workers, 
but requires higher contributions 
from employers and employees. 

RAILROAD RETIREMENT ACT 

Railroad workers may retire at the 
ages of 60 to 64, if they have com- 
pleted 80 years of service. Otherwise 
the retirement age is 65. Retirement 
payments are based on length of 
service and on the employee’s aver- 
age monthly earnings. A retired rail- 
road worker may receive up to $120 
a month. In the event of his death, 
survivor benefits are paid to his 
widow or dependent children. 

Unemployed railroad workers are 
covered by the Railroad Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act. This Act pro- 
vides unemployment insurance bene 
fits ranging from $1.75 to $5.00 a day 
for a maximum period of 130 days 
a year. Beginning in July, 1947, sick 
benefits on the same scale will be 
paid to railroad workers who are too 
ill to report for duty. Women rail 
road workers will also become eligi- 
ble in July, 1947, for maternity 


benefits at the same rate given for 
sickness or unemployment. : 
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tt Best. Good. + Save Your Money. 
VOCAL 


#1 Want to Thank Your Folks and 
That's Where I Came In (Victor). 
Perry Como. Top-notch singing by 
Perry. 

++ What Am I Gonna Do About 
You? and I Gotta Gal I Love (Victor). 
Perry Como. A slo-’ and a fast, nicely 
crooned. 

++ At Sundown and Lover, Come 
Back to Me (Majestic) Mildred Bailey. 
Simple, jazzy, and good listening. 
+ Hoodle Addle and Pine Top 
Schwartz (Capitol). Ella Mae Morse. 
A platterful of fine boogie. +4 for the 
vocal which doesn’t come across too 
well. 


AMERICANA 


+++ Patrick Henry and _ the 
Frigate’s Keel (Decca). A _ musical 
legend by Howard Fast, narrated by 
Clifton Fadiman, and sung by Conrad 
Thibault. If you like the Ballad for 
Americans kind of choral drama, you'll 
like this piece of history about Pat and 
“Old Ironsides” done with spirit and 
humor. 

#+ American Legends (Disc). Elie 
Siegmeister with American Ballad 
Singers. American folk figures, both 
humorous and heroic, are treated with 
vigor by the Ballad Singers. Titles are 
descriptive of contents: Nancy Hanks, 
Lazy Afternoon, John Reed, Paul 
Bunyan, Lincoln Penny and Johnny 
Appleseed. 
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A “Sharps & 
Flats Special” 
— Classical 


##+# Handel’s 
Messiah (C 0 lum- 
bia). Liver pool 
Philharmonic Or- 
chestra conducted 
by Malcolm Sar- 
gent; Isobel Baillie — soprano; Gladys 
Ripley — contralto; James Johnston — 
tenor; Norman Walker — basso; and 
Huddersfield Choral Society. The 110 
year old Huddersfield choral group 
gives Handel’s majestic oratorio a bal- 
anced, full-bodied performance. Less 
voices than usual (only 150) have 
been used, and this seems to make for 
greater clarity in the recording. This 


is music that should be heard by every- 
one. 
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SENDERS! 


SOLID 


Stan Musial 
1946 National League 
Batting Champion 


ry. Bey Larne 


1946 American League 
Botting Champion 





Again Louisville Slugger Bats shared the Nation’s 
top batting honors with the 1946 Champions of 
both major leagues. They know as do tens of 
thousands of ball players throughout the world, 
“Wt pays to play with the finest.” 


FREE AT YOUR DEALERS! 


PAMOUS SLUGGER YEAR 
and OFFICIAL + ta — 
te — Or send 


Year Book and 10c for Soft. 
ball Rule Book dir rect to Dept 
tates Siitterich & Pre c 
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SLUGGER BATS 
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@ Tue glamour > 
of Nature ... the : 
glories of sport 
eee they’re yours “~" 

in this Indian “taxi.” An Old Town 
Canoe is an Indian craft — made stead- 
ier and stronger. 

Made like a birchbark. wt to guide. 
Light for the . trips and carries. 
It’s easy to own. Inexpensive to keep 
through years of adventure and sport. , 


FREE CATALOG shows all kinds of canoes for 
paddling, sailing or outboards. Also outboard 
beats, big all wood family beats. Sailboats. 
Rewboats. Dinghies. Address Old Town Cance 
Company, 354 Elm Street, Old Town, Maine. 








SUPERIOR 


CREATIONS 


BE your class or club. Over 
300 designs. Finest quality. 
Write Bop P, Mutat Arts Ga 
Rochester, H. 








The Day 
That Baseball Died 
(Concluded) 

sand dollars, the difference between the 
losing and winning purses, hangs in the 
balance on this next pitch, and the ten- 
sion in the stadium is terrific. With the 
count two and three on the league’s 
leading batter and three men on base, 
Besterski is taking his time—and well 
he might! If he has anything new up his 
sleeve—including a new Knuckleduster 
version or a rabbit’s foot—now is the 
time to produce it! He seems to have 
made his decision now, he faces to- 
ward third, he holds up two fingers like 
a Boy Scout testing the wind . . . the 
catcher is pounding his glove, Mulas- 
key gets ready to swing, the crowd is 
roaring its lungs out — 

Sounp: (Crowd noise up.) 

BELANGER: Red is beginning his 
speedball windup, his arm is going 
around gathering speed—it looks like 
he’s going to rely on a fast ball to get 
by Mulaskey who is coiled up now like 
a spring, his right heel is digging in the 
ground (shouting) ... and here’s the 
pitch. . .! 

Sounp: (Crowd up, hold, as Belanger 
raises voice above it.) 

BELANGER (at top of voice): 
key swings—! 

Umpire (away off, at top of voice): 
Batter’s out! 

BeELANGER: What a fast ball—I didn’t 
even see it go over the plate—I don't 
think anybody did—but it’s a strikeout 
and the Green Sox win the series—and 
they’ve thrown down their gloves and 


Mulas- 


| they’re dancing in the infield, and that 


was ... Wait! Wait! . . . just a min- 
ute! . . . something new here . . . I can 
see it but I don’t believe it—I can’t be- 
lieve it! . . . the ball hasn’t reached the 
plate yet! .. . I've got my glasses on it 
and I can see it! . . . it’s stopped in 
mid-air about three feet in front of 
the batter, spinning slowly around but 
staying in the same place! . . . what 
a pitch! A fast ball until it comes near 
the plate—then it stops—in mid-air! . . . 
Mulaskey has thrown down his bat, 
he’s turned to the dugout but his team- 
mates are screaming at him pointing at 
the ball hovering near the plate... . 
Mulaskey is whirling around, he picks 
up the bat, he’s flailing at the spinning 
ball—he hits it weakly! — it’s rolling to 
the infield but the fielders are dancing 
around, they don’t see it — umpire Kelly 
is shouting—he’s reversing his decision, 
he says it’s a hit and the tying and win- 
ning run is now crossing the plate — and 
the Falcons have won! Or have they? 
The umpire is tearing at his hair, he’s 
still shouting—is he changing his mind 
again?—the crowd’s pouring out on the 
field, all the players are on the field 





swinging bats—and now it’s a riot t! 
is completely out of control — 
Sounp: (Record cuts dead.) 

Justice: Thank’ you, that is all we 
need hear. The committee will now re- 
tire to formulate its final recommenda- 
tions. We stand adjourned. (Gavel.) 

BELANGER: While the learned judges 
pondered the problem, the people ar- 
gued — in schools, in clubs, in offices, in 
saloons, in stores, in banks, in shops — 
who won the game? Should Knuckle- 
duster the Second be outlawed? Is base- 
ball dead — killed by its own atomic 
bomb? The Daily Worker said: 

Mate 1: (Headlining.) Reactionary 
Pitcher Dooms Sport of Masses! 

BeELANGER: The Chicago Tribune 
headlined: 

Mate 2: Red Pitcher Sabotages 
Baseball! 

BELANGER: The people said: 

Mare 1: The batter swung and 
missed the ball — a strikeout. The Green 
Sox won that game! 

MALgE 2: You're crazy — the ball never 
crossed the plate! The batter can do 
what he likes before the ball comes over 
the plate. It came over and he hit it- 
any idiot can see that the Falcons won! 

Mate 1: Well, I’m not an idiot — he 
swung and missed, didn’t he? 

Mae 2: He couldn’t have missed 
it! The bal] hadn’t reached him! 

Mate 1: He swung and missed and 
the umpire called him out! 

Mate 2: Then he reversed his deci- 
sion — he saw he was wrong! 

Mate 1: Wrong my foot! You're 
crazy! If you weren’t my brother-in- 
law — 

BELANGER: And other people said: 

FEMALE 1: What’s the use of trying 
to play baseball if one man can make 
a ball go like lightning for sixty feet - 
and then make it stop dead. The poor 
batters will all go crazy! They ought -to 
play without a pitcher. 

FEMALE 2: I once saw a game of 
cricket and they bounce the ball. If 
they made this Besterski do that he 
couldn’t put that anti-gravity spin on it! 

FeMaLe 1: Anyway, there is still 
hockey in the winter. 

Sounp: (People arguing all at once 
behind, ad lib as:) 

BELANGER: For seven days while the 
nation boiled and simmered, the com- 
mitee of inquiry deliberated and then 
on the eighth day, in front of news- 
paper reporters, diplomats, foreign cor- 
respondents, feature writers, camera- 
men, and batteries of microphones, the 
learned Justice, clearing his throat, an- 
nounced: 

Sounp: (Voices cut dead. Unhurried 
sound of gavel.) 

- Justice: This has been a dramatic 


presentation of the Columbia Workshop. 


Music: (Up and out.) 
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¥¥¥Tops, don’t miss. ““Worthwhile. “So-so. 


i THE ADVENTURESS (An Individ- 
val Picture. Produced by Frank 
Launder and Sidney Gilliat. Di- 
rected by Frank Launder. Re- 
leased by Eagle-Lion.) 


For those of you who like the British 


‘{tnel, 9 typical Hollywood fabcication, 


does not stand up very well alongside 
the first rate performances of the Ruben- 
steins and Stokowskis. But it serves its 
purpose as a framework, and music 
lovers may be willing to forgive its 
weaknesses in view of the music and 
musicians presented. 

The story concerns Nora Ryan 
(Marsha Hunt) who wants her son to 
grow up to be a concert pianist — good 
enough to play in Carnegie Hall. Son 
(William Prince) takes to the piano, 
but prefers the Vaughn Monroe style 
of playing. This conflict is responsible 
for great misunderstandings that are 


finally ironed out in the heart of the 
old music hall. 

The list of concert stars who con- 
tribute to Carnegie Hall reads like a 
“Who’s Who” of the musical world: 
Walter Damrosch, Bruno Walter, Lily 
Pons, Gregor Piatigorsky, Risé Stevens, 


Artur Rodzinski, Artur Rubinstein, Jam 


Peerce, Ezio Pinza, Jascha Heifetz, 
Fritz Reiner, and Leopold Stokowski— 
plus the N. Y. Philharmonic Symphony 
and the Philharmonic Quintette. 

Oh yes, Vaughn Monroe and Harry 
James manage to get a peek-in, too. 
But they are definitely playing second 
fiddle to the Carnegie crew this time, 





style of movie-making, this is an amus- 
ing tongue-in-cheek spy story starring 
Deborah Kerr. Miss Kerr (her name 
rhymes with star) is one of the English 
actresses recently lured to this country 
to make American films. You'll be see- 
ing her soon with Clark Gable in The 
Hucksters. 

In The Adventuress Miss Kerr is 
Bridie Quilty the daughter of an 
ardent Irish patriot who lives only to 
recount his role as a soldier in the Irish 
Revolution. Bridie, growing up in the 
backwoods of Ireland, arrives at her 
twenty-first birthday with the impres- 
sion that Ireland and England are still 
at war. When she goes to Dublin to 
join the Irish Republican Army, she is 
amazed to find that the Revolution is a 
thing of the past, and that England 
and Ireland are now allies in a fight 
against Nazi Germany. Still eager to 
fight the British in any way, Bridie 
agrees to help a German agent. 

With this whimsical beginning, we 
now plunge into a series of realistic spy 
maneuvers. Fortunately, the story boasts 
a young British officer (Trevor Howard) 
who manages to puncture Bridie’s dis- 
like of the British and win her over to 
the right team just before she spills 
Allied invasion plans to Germany. The 
formula may sound impossible, but 
the result is a fresh and ~engaging 
comedy-drama. 


WM CARNEGIE HALL (A Federal Film. 
Produced by Boris Morros and 
William LeBaron. Directed by 
Edgar Ulmer. Released by United 
Artists.) 


This is one of the most ambitious 
musicals ever undertaken in this coun- 
try. The film — most of it photographed 
right in New York’s famous Carnegie 
Hall— makes no attempt to disguise 
the fact that its purpose is to bring to 
the screen a program of good classical 
music played by the best artists “in 
America. 

Binding the music together is a story 
of doings in and about Carnegie Hall 
since that great institution first opened 





some fifty odd years ago. The story 
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SPALDING 


The Name That's 


OFFICIAL 
with America 


® You'll star on the bases—be the envy of your 
team—when you get all the “inside dope” from 
this exciting picture book! The champion base 
stealers and speed kings of the American League 
—“Snuffy” Stirnweiss of the N. Y. Yankees, 
George Case and George Myatt of the Senators 
—show you how to run . 
how to steal. It’s all there in easy-reading comic 
book style—with a hundred full-color, action 
pictures taken from the Spalding co-sponsored 
OFFICIAL AMERICAN LEAGUE FILM! 

Be the first of your gang to know the science 
of playing and running the bases. Win ball 
games on the base paths for your team. Send for 
your book today. Enclose 5c to eover postage 
and handling. 


SEND FOR IT TODAY 


. . how to slide ... 















ee ee 
| A. G. Spalding & Bros., Dept. S ] 
| 19 Beekman Street l 
i New York 8, N. Y. | 
| Send me a copy of “Circling the Bases” by | 

return mail. I enclose 5 cents (in coin or l 
stamps) to cover ;, -siage and handling. | 
| Name | 
| Address | 
I ! 
I i 







Growing Pains 
“How big is your home town, Al?” 
“Oh, about the size of New York, 


but it isn’t built up yet.” 


Business Education World 


Grunt ‘n’ Groan Guy 


To the screenwriters, who have been 
busily trying to glorify their profession, 
Johnny Weissmuller’s attitude must be 
painful. The film Tarzan is reported, 
in a recent interview in The New York 
Times, to be dead set against the current 
trend to give the Ape Man more dia- 
logue in his pictures. 

“I'm best,” he says, 
grunt.” 


“when I just 


Theatre Arts 


Not Her Size? 


“How did you lose your job at the 
dress shop, my dear?” 

“Just because of something I said. 
After I had tried 20 dresses on a wom- 
an, she said, ‘I think I’d look nicer in 
something flowing,’ so I asked her why 
she didn’t jump in the river.” 

The Rotator, Collingswood, N. J. 
Chance in a Million 


A man ig Clencoe bought a million 
1942 calendars for a penny apiece. 
“What on earth are you going to do 
with them?” he was asked. “It’s rather 
a long chance, I admit,” he said, “but, 


oh boy, if 1942 ever comes back, I'll . 


make a fortune.” 


Bennett Cerf, Anything for a Laugh 


Ne-i-g-h 

A middle-aged man approached a 
bank official, stating he would like to 
make a loan. 

“Yes,” said the bank official, “but you 
will have to take that up with our loan 
arranger.” 

“The loan arranger?” echoed the man 
blankly. “Who is that?” 

“Why, just what I said. The loan ar- 
ranger.” 

The would-be borrower looked puz- 
zled. Then his face cleared. 

“Oh, yes, of course,” he smiled, look- 
ing thoroughly enlightened. “It’s the 
fellow on the radio who keeps saying, 
‘Hi ho! Silver!’” 

Mutual Magazine 


Sleepy Time 


“IT understand Butch suffers from in- 
somnia.” 

Yes, he keeps waking up every two 
or three days. 


Proviso Pageant, Proviso Twp. H. S., Maywood, IIL 


No Answers Given 


Advertisement submitted for the Clas- 
sified column in the Saturday Review 
of Literature: 

“Will the person who stole the jar 
of alcohol from Room 308 in the Cor- 
nell Medical Center kindly return my 
aunt’s appendix? No questions asked.” 

Bennett Cerf, Anything for a L- ugh 


Whadda Cynic! 


Glowing young husband: ‘When I 
got home last night, my wife met me 
with a big kiss. She had a swell dinner 
ready, and she let me off wiping the 
dishes, and——” 

Gloomy veteran: 


like her new hat?” 


Rotarypep, Frankfort, Ind. 


“And how did you 





MOSSBERG 20-power “SPOTSHOT' 


Folding stand has horizontal and 
vertical screw adjustments. Note close 
position of shooter and scope per- 
mitted by scope leg design. 


SEE THEM AT YOUR DEALER’S 


A mighty high quality spotting 
scope at a mighty low price! 
Experts use and recommend it. 
Nothing its equal at nearthe price 
—for use on the range or for gen- 
eral long distance observation. 


SPOTSHOT $22.30 


STAND $9.95 


Catalog on request. 
Sorry, no sales at factory. 








78804 St. John St., New Haven 5, Conn. 








PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 


DEGREE COURSES — Architecture, Art 
CERTIFICATE COURSES — Advertising Design, 
MMustration, Industria! ee interior Design, 
Textile Desig 
75 serch 
Catalogue upon request 
James C. Boudreau, Dean, B’klyn 5, N. Y. 


- 42 Studios 60th Year 














SENIORS: a vour class- 


_= America’s 
largest and most a line of 
Modern GRADUATION NAME CARDS. 
<- —— Lowest prices. Free 

kit. Write today to 


ple 
PRINTCRAFT. 1425 E. Elm St., Scran 
ton 5, Pa. 





Advertisements in Scholastic Magazines are 
guides to education, health, and fun. They are 
worthy of your attention. Please remember to men- 
tion Scholastic Magazines when writing to ad- 
vertisers. 
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Dan Kilgo, Saturday Review of Literature 


“You know, Jim... you'd 
look good with a mustache.” 


Measure of Grace 


The hit-and-run driver was brought 
to trial. His lawyer pleaded eloquently 
in his behalf. “Your Honor, the plain- 
tiff must have been walking very care- 
lessly. My client is a very careful driver, 
He has been driving a car for elever 
years.” 

“Your Honor,” shouted counsel for 
the plaintiff, “I can prove that my client 
should win this case without further 
argument. He has been walking for 45 
years!” 

Woodmen of the World Magazine 


Always Kibitzers 


Smithers was preparing to take a solo 
jaunt up into the mountains, when Jake, 
the grizzled old camp guide, stopped 
him to check up on his supplies. 

“You gotta map an’ a compass?” asked 
Jake. 

“Certainly,” replied Smithers. 

“Hev you gotta deck of playin’ cards?” 

“Why, no,” rejoined Smithers. “What 
do I need with them?” 

“It mought save your life,” old Jake 
replied. “I always carry a pack. If you 
get lost, just set down and begin playin’ 
a game oO’ solitaire. Next thing you know 
some fool will pop up behind you and 


begin telling you what to do next.” 
Pure Oil New 


Quick Finish 


An American soldier, standing out- 
side Notre Dame Cathedral in Paris, 
saw a magnificent wedding procession 
enter. “Who’s the bridegroom?” he 
asked a Frenchman standing next to 
him. “Je ne sais pas,” was the reply. 
A few minutes later, the soldier in- 
spected the interior of the cathedral 
himself, and saw a coffin being carried 
down the aisle. “Whose funeral?” he 
demanded of an attendant. “Je ne sais 
pas,” said the attendant. “Holy mack 
erel,” exclaimed the soldier. “He cer 
tainly didn’t last long.” 


Bennett Cert, Arythine ‘cr a hae 
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Coming. eco a new service to Vacationland 


umpian Mawathis 


between Chicago and the Pacific Northwest 


HIS summer, the OLYMPIAN HIAWATHAS 
Trin offer a new Speedliner service with a 
45 hour schedule between Chicago and Puget 
Sound. Travel this scenic trail to Yellow- 
stone... Montana or Washington dude 
ranches...Spokane’s lakes and Grand Coulee 
Dam... Mt. Rainier, Mt. Baker, the Olym- 
pic Peninsula and other attractions center- 
ing around Seattle and Tacoma. 

All equipment for the new OLYMPIAN 
HrawarTuas, except the all-room sleeping 
cars, will be ready for summer service. 


You'll ert -age ing & like the roomy dining car 
which, with the Tip Top Grill Car, ampli- 
fies dining and lounging Facilities. The Tour- 
alux sleeping cars bring new luxury with 
economy, and we’re painting the lily by fur- 
ther improving the famous Hiawatha coaches. 


Free Vacation Information 


Write today for literature on vacations in the 
Northwest Wonderland via the OLymp1an Hta- 
WATHAS, new member of the Speedliner 
Address F. N. Hicks, Pass’r Traf. Mgr 

Milwaukee Road, 721 Union Station, Chcagels 


i. i, Host to the call Coast 





...we simply couldn’t get along 


without you and your snaps. 2 


The fellow who takes pictures is likely to be the 
man in demand with the gang. For people like to 
see pictures of fun and friends . . . like to be in 
them .. . and they give straight A’s to the man 
behind the camera. 

You'll find it so easy to take these friendly 
snapshots, right from the start! Just load up your 
camera, take aim, and “click.” With Kodak Veri- 
chrome Film it’s hard to miss ... it takes the 
guesswork out of picture-making. You press 
the button—it does the rest . .. Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


America’s favorite snapshots 
are made on Kodak Veri- 
chrome Film—in the 
familiar yellow box. 

In ever increasing supply. This camera's 

a cinch to use! Has a hooded view finder that 

shows what you take—as you take it— actual 

picture size. Uses economical Kodak No. 127 

Film ... 12 negatives, 15s” square, per 


Synchronized, too, for flash. Camera, $7.50, 
plus tax. Accessory Flasholder, $3.45. 
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HEN you meet your next class, 

look at their fresh, young faces 
and then say to yourself. “One half of 
them will, some time in their lives, be in-¢ 
volved in a motor accident.” 

This staggering proportion applies 
not only to them but to their parents 
and to you. 

Education for safety is the job of 
every teacher and every adult. 

Traffic accidents today are taking a 
toll of some 35,000 lives and bringing 
injury to more than a million persons — 
with 10 per cent of these injuries perma- 
nent—each year. As more new cars 
reach the highways and travel resumes 
and even exceeds prewar volume, these 
figures are increasing. Wonderful im- 
provements are being built into cars 
but the postwar driver has changed 
little. The majority of drivers on our 
highways are still the product of horse 
and buggy training methods. 


Teen-Age Driving Record Deplorable 

Limited driving during the war years 
made many drivers “rusty” but as a 
group, the teen-agers probably got the 
worst break. Use of the family car was 
restricted. The small number of driving 
courses in schools dwindled to almost 
nothing due to shortages of equipment 
and teachers. Many teen-agers learned 
to fly a plane before they learned to 
drive a car and experienced difficulty 
in trading skyways for highways. 

Today, on the basis of miles driven, 
teen-agers have a record five times 


Worse than that of drivers 40 to 45 
years of age. One study revealed that 
based on miles driven per fatality, 16- 
year-olds have a record more than nine 





times worse than drivers 45 to 50 years 
of age. These drivers, with the careless 
habits acquired from hit-or-miss train- 
ing methods, will predominate on to- 
morrow’s highways. 

Potentially, teen-agers are excellent 
drivers. Their reaction time is quick; 
eye-sight, hearing and sense of alert- 
ness are at a peak. But unless this com- 
pound is channeled in the right direc- 
tion, it can, and does result in excessive 
speeds and other unsound driving prac- 
tices. 

Properly trained, youth can make a 
better show. Figures from schools in 
two cities which give driver education 
(classroom work) and training (behind- 
the-wheel instruction) show that  stu- 
dents with such training are involved in 
only half as many accidents as compar- 
able groups of students who have had 
no high school driving instruction. 

With more than two million boys 
and girls coming of age each year, ap- 
proximately half of whom become regis- 
tered drivers, the high schools are in a 
position to raise standards. Legal driv- 
ing ages range from 14 to 18. During 


this four-year span most of the boys. 


and girls are in high school and are 
eager to learn how to drive. 


Public Asks Schools to Do This Job 


In a recent nation-wide poll of public 
thinking on traffic safety, 78 per cent 
said that high schools should give 
courses in the principles of good driving; 
60 per cent said that high school stu- 
dents should be given lessons in actually 
driving a car. 


Driver Training for High School Students Can 





Cut the Terrible Accident Toll 


Preferably, high school driving 
courses should originate within the 
realm of the school. Many cities and 
states have published courses on traffie 
safety. To date, however, most of the 
impetus for driving instruction has come 
from non-educational organizations 
such as the American Automobile Asso- 
ciation, the National Safety Council, the 
Center for Safety Education and the Na- 
tional Conservation Bureau. They have 
developed textbooks, teacher training 
courses, testing equipment and have 
made available consultation service and 
training cars. i 

A driving instruction program is pos- 
sible for every school. As a teacher, you 
can do something immediately to organ- 
ize a training program for beginning 
drivers in your school. A driving instrue- 
tion can be started on such shoestring 
proportions as a borrowed car, after- 
school or activity period classes, and 
at-home behind-the-wheel instruction. 

If your school does not now offer a 
course in driving, confer with your 
school superintendent on the community 
resources available. Organized com- 
munity action is essential since the 
program involves both money and per- 
sonnel, as well as public support. Rt - 
terials prepared by local and national 
groups interested in traffic safety may be 
used. The Safety Commission of the 
National Education Association has just 
published an administrative guidebook, 
Let’s Teach Driving, on the cost, or- 
ganization, and development of driver 
education courses. The important thing 
is to get the program started! 












FREE! 
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Prepared with the 
cooperation of the 
UNITED NATIONS 


Scholastic Magazines 
220 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Enter my order for September as 
indicated. | may revise this order 
in any way within 3 weeks after 
receiving the first issue of the 
semester. By ordering now, | am 
also qualified for the special offer 
of a FREE U.N. FLAGS CLASS- 
ROOM CHART. 


IN DRAMATIC. 


FULL COLOR 





INCHES 


20x26 








55 FLAGS IN BRILLIANT 
SILK-SCREEN COLORS 






- . o 
METAL STRIPS 
TOP AND BOTTOM 














VARNISHED FOR PROTECTION 


Name 


AND EXTRA 
BRILLIANCE 





This magnificent reproduction of the Flags of the United Nations 
is the only representation of the flags in this form — a strikingly 
handsome and desirable addition to the classroom. Produced at 
@ cost of thousands of dollars, it was published to distribute 
FREE TO ALL WHO ENTER THEIR ORDERS (new or renewal) FOR 
10 OR MORE COPIES OF ANY SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINE THIS 
SPRING. The charts will be sent promptly upon confirmation of 
order this fall. TO GET FLAG CHART ORDER NOW! 


Our PROTECTIVE ORDER COUPON guarantees you against loss. If you cannot use 
the magazines when your new classes convene, you may cancel without obligation. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


The Nation’s Unique Weekly Class- 
room Magazines — Tailored-to-Fit 
Specific Subjects in the School 
Curriculum. 


A Variety of Editions — guarantees 
you the Perfect Classroom Maga- 
zine for the subject you teach! 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC: A weekly news magazine 
for upper elementary and junior high school classes 
in Geography, Civics, general Social Studies and 
English. 45c per semester. 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC — 

Social Studies Edition: For senior high school 
classes in American History, Problems of Democracy, 
and World Problems. 60c per semester. 


Advanced English Edition: For classes in Literature, 
Advanced Composition, Creative Writing, and 
Speech. 60c per semester. 


COMBINATION EDITION: Includes all the content 
of Social Studies and Advanced English editions — 
the only double-duty magazine for high school 
classrooms. One magazine does the job for those 
who teach or take both English and Social Studies 
in high school. 75c per semester. 


WORLD WEEK: For classes in World History, Geog- 
raphy, Current Affairs, and for classes in Civics — 
Grades 8, 9, and 10. 50c per semester. 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH: A magazine of Practical 
Everyday English, language mechanics, and the 
Communication Arts . . . for Grades 8, 9, dnd 10 in 
General and Academic English courses and for ALL 
Business and Vocational English courses. 60c per 
semester. 


PREP: For Occupational Information, Vocational 
Guidance, and Home Room groups of students pre- 
paring for careers in business, industry, agriculture, 
or homemaking. 60c per semester. 


Not merely classroom papers — BUT WEEKLY 
MAGAZINES DESIGNED FOR YOUR SUBJECT. 


Rates shown are for 5 or more subscriptions to one 
address. Free Teacher Edition with 10 or more. 
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Enter my order as follows: 





Address 


School 




















City 








Zone 


State 


Junior Scholastic .......... 45c 
World Week op Saha aceateiiama eee 50c 
Practical English .......... .60¢ 
Prep eee 
Senior Scholastic 
Combination Edition ....... 75¢ 
Social Studies Edition ...... 60c 





——___Advanced English Edition .. . 
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APRIL 14. 


Hollyw 


ood in School 


What the big film-makers do for you 


OLLYWOOD wants to help teach- 

ers. So we learned in a visit to 
Dr. Mark A. May, director of Yale Uni- 
versity’s Institute of Human Relations, 
and one of the guiding lights in Holly- 
wood’s educational program. Knowing 
that our readers would like to learn 
what the motion picture industry is 
doing for them, we descended on Dr. 
May armed with notebook and ques- 
tions. Here, in brief, is what we found. 

Hollywood (represented by the Mo- 
tion Picture Association — Eric Johnston, 
head) believes in 16 mm. films for 
schools. Working in this field, it cur- 
rently aids education in four ways: 

1. Reissuing excerpts from famous 
films and short subjects in 16 mm. This 
through Teaching Film Custodians. 

2. Planning needed educational films 
to be produced by other agencies on 
subjects educators say they want. 

8. Studying how teachers can secure 
maximum values from classroom films. 

4. Producing educational films that 
test the worth of different methods. 

Dr. May had much to do with service 
No. 1 when it was first started in 1939, 
(He’s chairman of the board of TFC.) 
Now teachers may choose from among 
500 TFC films. Most recent additions 
are excerpts from 23 book classics like 
David Copperfield, Jane Eyre, and 
Mutiny on the Bounty. Very soon there 
will be a new list of 16 mm. excerpts of 
Hollywood features especially tailored 
for social studies and history teachers. 
TFC applies rental income to further 
service in schools. 

Dr. May told us about picture plan- 
ning for schools (Activity No. 2). After 
extensive study a commission con- 
cluded that world peace presents the 
greatest challenge to education. Its 
members singled out two areas for in- 
tensive -film planning: Global Geog- 
raphy and Problems of Democracy. The 
first outline has been finished. Plans 
are under way for production of 86 
films in the Global Geography series. 

Problems of Democracy outlines will 
be completed in the fall, Research is 
under way on two other fields, Mathe- 
matics and the Arts. 


1947 





Studies of utilization at Yale (Activ- 
ity No. 3) will point in two directions. 
They should show the producer how to 
make better educational films and show 
the teacher how to get more out of ex- 
isting films for students. 

In one case Dr. May’s colleagues 
started with two simple teaching prin- 
ciples: motivation and participation. 
They took some film material on the 
human heart and made it conform to 
these principles, so that students see- 
ing it would learn a maximum number 
of facts. "The group prepared short sec- 
tions of the film, to be shown in four 
ways: (1) plain; (2) with a motivat- 
ing question right before the picture; 
(8) with follow-up questions directly 


after it; (4) with both these devices. . 


From tests, they found that learning 
increased about 10 per cent when meth- 
od number four was used. 

If you complain that most educa- 
tional films are overloaded, you'll be 
interested in another fact the study 







turned up. You can direct your stu- 
dents’ attention to any phase of a film 
by asking direct pre-showing questions, 
With follow-up questions, you can ce- 
ment information the students took in, 

Activity No. 4, Pilot Film project, is 
the newest program. This is not merely 
a production unit. It is also an experi- 
mentation project. Each film will be 
produced in at least two versions, The 
most effective version will be dis- 
tributed by TFC, 

How does all this affect you? First, 
you can use TFC films in your classes. 
(Order these from your local film l- 
brary, not direct from TFC. You or 
your library can get TFC catalogues 
from 25 West 43rd Street, N.Y.C.) 
Look for the Global Geography films 
next fall. Watch “Sight and Sound” for 
more news about Motion Picture As- 
sociation and other research projects, 
Research may not affect you and your 
students immediately, but if you keep 
an eye out for new developments you 
can take advantage of them when the 
times comes.—EL1IZABETH WADSWORTH 


Next month “Sight and Sound” will 
give you suggestions on how to plan 
your film program for next year. 





Metro Goldene 
A scene from Dickens’ Christmas Carol, one of TFC's film excerpts, 











































previous issues, *. Grade levels reco 











Key to this list: All hours are EST. New programs, **. Music programs annotated in 
d: 7 ( i 


tary), J (junior high), $ (senior 





high), A (adult). Networks: ABC (American Broadcasting Company), CBS (Columbia Broad- 
casting System), MBS (Mutual Broadcasting System), NBC (National Broadcasting Company). 


SUNDAY 





Northwestern Reviewing Stand (S-A) 


11:30-12 noon. MBS Sta.—__—_- T.. 

Round-table discussion of current affairs with 

educators, professional and business men. North- 
western University auspices. 





Invitation to Learning (S-A) 


12-12:30 p. m. CBS Sta._—____ T. 

The world’s great books discussed by leading 
scholars, critics, and writers. May 4, Essays — Bacon; 
May 11, Poetry and Truth — Goethe; May 18, Com- 





SELECTED BY THE FEDERAL 
RADIO EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


N RESPONSE to demands for a reliable guide 

to programs of special value to students and 
teachers, Scholastic Teacher takes pleasure in 
presenting this FREC list of more than 60 network 
features. Four educators comprising the FREC 
Radio Program Listing Service Advisory Com- 
mittee select these programs each month from 
recommendations of the four major networks. 

You will want to supplement this list with local 
programs of equally high merit. 

If a program comes at a time awkward for 
student listening, urge the local station to tran- 
scribe and reschedule it. 

For study guides offered with many of these 
programs write your local station. 





pleat Angler— Walton; Moy 25, Essays — Mon- 
taigne 
Yours Sincerely (S-A) 
12:30-1 p. m. CBS Sta. 7 
Charles Collingwood in New York and Lionel 
Gomlin of BBC in London answer English and 


American radio audience letters 


The People’s Platform (S-A) 


1-1:30 p. m. CBS Sta.— T. 
Two eminent guests and chairman Dwight Cooke 


discuss vital issues. 


America United (S-A) 
1-1:30 p. m. NBC Sta. T. 


Representatives of labor, agriculture, and in- 
dustry alternate; discuss problems facing America. 


Time for Reason (S-A) 


1:30-1:45 p. m. CBS Sta. |» 

Series by Lyman Bryson, counselor on public 

affairs, designed to enlighten public opinion on 

national and international postwar reconstruction. 
(Printed copies on request.) 


Univ. of Chicago Round Table (S-A) 


1:30-2 p. m. NBC Sta._—___- T.. 
Discussions of current social, political, and eco- 
nomic issves. Reprints available 























Warriors of Peace (S-A) 


2-2:30 p. m. ABC Sta.— ¥ 
Theater stars and top Army officers in a new 
type of Army show — dramatizing the highly im- 
portant contributions of the U. S. Army in peace. 


*Harvest of Stars (J-S-A) 














2:30-3 p. m. NBC Sta. T. 
*®Stradivari Orchestra (S-A) 
2:30-3 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 








*N. Y. Philharmonic Symphony (S-A) 
3-4:30 p. m. CBS Sta T. 





House of Mystery (E-J) 


4-4:30 p. m. MBS Sta % 


A program of mystery with treatment worked 
out to offset objections to programs dealing with 





-the weird and supernatural. Young children com- 


prise the studio audience. After story, they discuss 
it and explanation is made of fancied terrors. 
Sponsor: General Foods Corporation. 


The Family Hour (J-S-A) 
5-5:30 p. m. CBS Sta. ¥. 


Opera star Rise Stevens with a program of 
music. Sponsor: Prudential Insurance Co. of Amer. 


*NBC Symphony (S-A) 
5-6 p. m. NBC Sta. T. 
The Greatest Story Ever Told (S-A) 


6:30-7 p. m. ABC Sta. 7. 

New Testament stories dramatized; supervised by 

Fulton Oursler. Sponsor: Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Co 




















*Sunday Evening Hour (S-A) 


8-9 p.m. MBS Sta. T. 








Exploring the Unknown (S-A) 
9-9:30 p. m. MBS Sta. ¥. 


Dramatizes scientific research and shows how 
lives of each of us is affected. Sherman Dryer, di- 
rector. Sponsor: Revere Copper and Brass, Inc. 


Theater Guild on the Air (J-S-A) 
10-11 p. m. ABC Sta T. 


Finest dramatic entertainment, including drama, 
comedies, and musicals — many hitherto unproduced 
on the air. Sponsor: U. S. Steel. 














**The Edmund Hockridge Show 
(J-S-A) 
10:30-11 p. m. MBS Sta. T. 


Edmund Hockridge, Canadian baritone, in program 
of light music.” Forty-piece orchestra, choral group; 
Geoffrey Waddington, director. Exchange program 
with Canadian Broadcasting Corp. 


Story Behind the Headlines (J-S-A) 


11:15-11:30 p. m. NBC Sta. T. 


American Historical Society. Cesar Saerchinger 
analyzes historical significance of week's events. 


*Music You Know (S-A) 























11:30-12 M. CBS Sta. . 
MONDAY THROUGH 
SATURDAY 
**Service Bands (J-S-A) 
12:30-1 p. m. MBS Sta. T. 








Bands from each service branch. Mon., U.S. Coast 
Guard Academy; Tues., U. S. Naval Academy Band; 
Wed., U.S. Marine Corps Band; Thurs., U.S. Navy 
Band; Fri., U.S. Army Band saluting colleges; Sat., 
Army Air Forces Band salutes historical figures 
and events. 


MONDAY THROUGH FRIDAY= 
Time to Remember (J-S-A) 


10:45-11 a. m. CBS Sta. ' 


Milton Bacon’s regional legends and true stories. 


The Fred Waring Show (J-S-A) 


11-11:30 a. m. NBC Sta ™ 


Fred Waring, Pennsylvanians, Glee Club, and 
soloists. Emphasis on choral work. Sponsor: Ameri- 
con Meat Institute and Florida Citrus Foundation. 


Adventure Parade (J-S-A) 


4:30-4:45 p. m. MBS Sta. - 


Children’s classic legends and stories in dra- 
matic readings, by Roger Elliott. 


Headline Edition (S-A) 


7:15-7:45 p. m. ABC Sta. 


Dramatization of day’s news, profiles of men in 
the news, debates on political and social topics. 

















tT. —— 





MONDAY 
In My Opinion (J-S-A) 


6:15-6:45 p. m. CBS Sta. 


Impact of news on well-known authors, colum- 
nists, and men in public life. 


*Voice of Firestone (J-S-A) 
8:30-9 p. m. NBC Sta. 
*Telephone Hour (J-S-A) 
9-9:30 p. m. NBC Sta. 
Doctors Talk It Over (S-A) 


10-10:15 p. m. ABC Sta. 

Medical care and public health, with outstanding 

medical authorities interviewed by Milton Cross. 
Sponsor: Lederle Laboratories, Inc. 
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TUESDAY 
*U. S. Naval Academy Band (J-S-A) 
12:30-1 p. m. MBS Sta 
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of Sclence (S-A) 


6:15-6:30 p. m. CBS Sta T. 
John Pfeiffer, CBS Science Director, reports news 
of science and medicine, as well as research, 





*Boston Symphony (S-A) 
¥. 








8:30-9:30 p. m. ABC Sta 
American Forum of the Air (.-A) 
9:30-10:15 p. m. MBS Sta. T. 


Discussion of current affairs from the Nation’s 
Capital, presided over by S. Theodore Granik. 


One World Flight (S-A) 
10:30-11 p. m. CBS Sta. ¥ 


Norman Corwin’s program on his 37,000-mile 
global air voyage in search of “One World.” 


Open Hearing (S-A) 


10:30-11 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 

From Washington, men and women who make 

ond execute national policies discuss issues of the 
week. CBS moderator gives background news. 


*Rochester Civic Orchestra (S-A) 
































11:30-12 M. CBS Sta. T. 
Your United Nations (S-A) 
11:30-12 M. NBC Sta. T. 


United Nations operations explained by docu- 
mentory and authoritative analysis. Dramatized. 
NBC University of the Air program. 


WEDNESDAY 
**Paul Whiteman Assembly (J-S-A) 


9-9:30 p. m. ABC Sta , 


Paul Whiteman, chorus and orchestra; Mindy 
Corson and Johnny Thompson, soloists. In coopera- 
tion with U.S. National Guard. Scripts by Norman 
Rosten, American poet. 











*Invitation to Music (S-A) 


11:30-12 M. CBS Sta. ve 











THURSDAY 
In My Opinion (S-A) 


6:15-6:30 p. m. CBS Sta. 
(Same as Monday.) 


Sound Off (J-S-A) 


8-8:30 p. m. MBS Sta. T. 


Cooperating with U.S. Army Recruiting Service, 
Mark Warnow’s orchestra; Lynn Murray chorus; so- 
lists; Barry Thompson, narrator. 


T. 














America’s Town Meeting (S-A) - 








8:30-9:30 p. m. ABC Sta. 7. 


Current opinion program in its eleventh year. 
Geo. V. Denny, moderator: questions from audience. 


World Security Workshop (S-A) 


10-10:30 p. m. ABC Sta. : 
Dramatic Program on world peace and security. 
Scripts from nation-wide contest given in cooper- 
stion with America United for World Govt., Inc. 
*The Story of Music (Univ. of Air) 
(S-A) 
11:30-12 M. NBC Sta : 


Eastman School of Music during May. 


*Juilliard School of Music (S-A) 
11:30-12 M. CBS Sta 
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"E| apitan ... 


nothing like it in railroading” 





Yourre right, Pop! 
El Capitan, fast as the Super Chief, 
is the only all-chair-car streamliner 
between Chicago and California. 
Soon this fine coach-fare (plus small extra fare) 

train will be equipped with brand new cars containing 

the latest features for greater comfort. 

You'll like especially the new reclining seats with full-length leg rests. 
EI Capitan will leave Chicago and Los Angeles every day 

instead of every other day as at present. 

Watch for announcement of new schedule. 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES 
Serving the West and Southwest 
T. B. Gallaher, General Passenger Traffic Manager, Chicago 4 




























A Kirghiz... 


PEOPLES of the 
SOVIET UNION.... 


a 33-minute, black and white, 16 
MM motion picture showing many 
of the racial groups comprising 
the Soviet Union. Made by Ameri- 
can cameramen for AMERICANS! 
A Julien Bryan Production. 


NOW AVAILABLE! 


For Information write 


INTERNATIONAL 
FILM FOUNDATION 


1600 Broadway 
New York City 


A Russian Peasant . 











FRIDAY 
*Highways of Melody (J-S-A) 

















8-8:30 p. m. NBC Sta T. 
Meet the Press (S-A) 
10-10:30 p. m. MBS Sta. . 


Typical press conference. Albert Warner, moder- 
ator. Reporters and guest authorities. 


World’s Great Novels (Univ. of Air) 
(S-A) 


11:30-12 M. NBC Sta. ¥. 
Dramatic adaptation of great novels. Handbook. 
May 2. Cesar Birroteau, by Balzac; May 9, 16, 23, 
30, Knickerbocker’s History of New York, by Irving. 








SATURDAY 


**The Garden Gate 


9:15-9:30 a. m. CBS Sta. ' 
From Nashville, Tom Williams talks about gar- 
dening. Sponsor: Ferry-Morse Seed Company. 


Let’s Pretend (E) 


11:05-11:30 a. m. CBS Sta. : A 

Dramatic adaptations of fairy tales and original 
fantasies by Nila Mack. Also directed by Miss 
Mack. Sponsor: Cream of Wheat Corp. 


Adventurer’s Club (J-S-A) 


11:30-12 noon CBS Sta. T. 
“Dramatizations from personal histories of Ad- 
venturers’ Club members—explorers, scientists, world 
travelers. Sponsor: Sheaffer Pen Company. 


*Pro Arte Quartet (S-A) 





























12-12:30 p.m. MBS Sta. — FT. 
Consumer Time (S-A) 
12:15-12:30 p. m. ABC Sta. t. 








In cooperation with U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. Facts about consumer problems: answers 
consumer questions. 


Tell Me Doctor (S-A) 


12:15-12:30 p. m. ABC Sta. : 2 

Leading physician, with pseudonym of ‘Dr. Wel- 
don,” discusses new scientific discoveries, medical 
articles in lay press, answers questions, etc. 


Home Is What You Make It (Univ. of 
Air) (S-A) 


12:30-1 p. m. NBC Sta. 3 
Dramatized information and advice on home, 
family, and community. Handbook available. May 
3, How to Relax; May 10, Mother’ Day; May 17, 
Unlimited Horizons; May 24, The Story of Music in 
the Home; May 31, Our World’s Great Novels. 














American Farmer (S-A) 








12:30-1 p. m. ABC Sta. : 
Highlights livestock shows, farm forums, state 
fairs, etc. U.S. Department of Agriculture presents 


a five-minute portion on farm questions. 


Nat’l Farm and Home Hour (J-S-A) 


1-1:30 p. in. NBC Sta. a. 

Everett Mitchell, commentator, interviews 
outstanding agriculturists. Recommended for voca- 
tional agriculture and home economics students. 


Youth Asks the Government (J-S-A) 


1-1:30 p. m. ABC Sta.— T. 
Washington children interrogate members of Con- 
gress, department heads, and administrative lead- 
ers on the working of government branches. Mod- 
erator: John Edwards, ABC Washington corre- 
spondent. 








farm 

















*Symphonies for Youth (S-A) 
1:30-2:30 p. m. MBS Sta —_—__—- T. —___. 
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Country Journal (S-A) 





8 












2-2:30 p. m. CBS Sta. 

































































Don Lerch, CBS Director of Agriculture Broadcasts, Conrr 
each week brings latest information on agricultural & station ] 
and food matters. network. 

{ 

* ; 7 operas, 
Metropolitan Opera (S-A) is 2 
2-5 p. m. ABC Sta. T. ___ §} and oth 
in Engl 
The Baxters (S-A) brow” p 
2:30-2:45 p. m. NBC Sta. T. tap 

Dramatizes home and family problems. Produced nsive ) 
in cooperation with the National PTA. pe 

friends | 

Adventures in Science (S-A) child de 
When 

2:45-3 p. m. CBS Sta. T. —— F ents go 

Watson Davis, Director of Science Service, an & educatior 
prominent guest scientists, who explain recent dis. Los Ange 
coveries and report on scientific progress. 

Newark, 
Cross Section U.S.A. (S-A) AASA m 
ing facts 

3-3:30 p. m. CBS Sta. ¥. station. 

Weekly cross section of public opinion relating How h 
to the dominant economic issues of the day. emergenc 
Doctors Then and Now (S-A) apolis ha 

vised the 
4-4:30 p. m. NBC Sta. t. from goi 

This program will dramatize outstanding devel- KUOM, | 
opments in the field of medicine and will feature Home, L 
pickups from different places. matic pre 

ers Warm 
Of Men and Books (S-A) ton Poul 
4:45-5 p. m. CBS Sta. T, __— § sota, Mir 

John Mason Brown, author and critic, discusse Public In 

the latest books and their authors. We mz 
: x our Cana 
*Philadelphia Orchestra (S-A) This Is th 
5-6 p. m. CBS Sta. 1, —— J & write 
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Columbia Workshop (S-A) For an 
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Foremost laboratory for new writing and produc College 
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*Cleveland Symphony (S-A) will numt 

PROGRE 

6-7 p. m. MBS Sta. T. ——§ dio peopl 

bus, O. T 

Labor U.S.A. (S-A) lay Ass 
6:45-7 p. m. ABC Sta. T. ——§ laps the I 





Labor program, presenting viewpoints of C0 
on labor questions, and including labor news 
dramatizations. 


Voice of Business (S-A) 


7-7:15 p. m. ABC Sta. T. 


Management's side of labor-management aff 
By United States Chamber of Commerce and 
tional Association of Manufacturers during @ 
quarters. 





























Our Foreign Policy (Univ. of 
(J.S.A.) 


7-7:30 p. m. NBC Sta. T. 
Representatives of State Department, Ce 
members, and others discuss foreign policy 
Copies of broadcast available. 


*American Melodies (J-S-A) 
10-10:30 p. m. ABC Sta. T.— 

Chicago Theater of the Air (S-A) @ 

Tt. — 





































10-11 p. m. MBS Sta 
Famous operas and light operas cond 
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DIALING 


Conrnast Nore: U.S. grants its 1,000th 
station Hcense; England inaugurates third 
network. Our 1,000th station will offer soap 
operas, singing commercials, records. Eng- 
land's new network offers complete plays 
and other “high brow” fare. First checks 
in England show 7 per cent like “high 
brow” programs. 

Don’t miss the forthcoming documen- 
taries CBS prepares with loving (and ex- 
pensive) care. Tell your students and 
friends to listen. The Eagle’s Brood on 
child delinquency was the first. 

When three big city school superintend- 
ents go all out for more use of radio by 
education, that’s news! The three: Krnsey, 
Los Angeles, Gos1n, Minneapolis, HERRON, 
Newark, N.J. The place, Atlantic City 
AASA meeting. Mr. Herron gave reassur- 
ing facts on Newark Public School's FM 
station. 

How handy a radio station can be in an 
emergency! Last summer polio hit Minne- 
apolis hard. Keep your children home, ad- 
vised the experts. Then to keep mothers 
from going crazy the University station, 
KUOM, put on special programs: Fun at 
Home, Drawing to Music, children’s dra- 
matic programs, etc. The mayor and moth- 
ers warmly thanked KUOM. Write to Bur- 
ton Paulu, KUOM, University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis, for the report, In the 
Public Interest. 

We may learn plenty about radio from 
our Canadian friends. For a free copy of 
This Is the CBS, 48-page illustrated book- 
let, write to Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, Box 500, Toronto 1, Canada. 

For and by young people is The Ad- 
venturers Club, sponsored by W. A. SHEAF- 
FER Pen Co. Saturday mornings on CBS. 

Colleges reporting radio courses in a 
forthcoming U. S. Office of Education list 
will number over 350. 

Procress Norte: Audio-visual and ra- 


dio people are getting together at Colum- 
bus, O. The EFLA (Educational Film Li- 
brary Association) meeting May 1-3 over- 
laps the Institute for Education by Radio. 
—WruiaM D. BouTwELL. 


University of Minnesota 


Uncle Ray” kept children happy at 
home in Minneapolis polio scare. 
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“Thanks to EB Films— 
we're ahead of schedule!” 


No more long, “overtime” hours for her. 
And, thanks to Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Classroom Films, she’ll stay out 
front. They help her cover the same 
ground faster .. . and do a broader, 
more effective teaching job. 


Today, across America, more and more 
teachers are using them to stimulate stu- 
dent interest and imagination. The world 
takes on new reality, depth and mean- 
ing—right in the classroom. Even listless 
pupils understand faster, learn faster. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films are 
prepared by educators specifically for 
classroom use from kindergarten through 
high school. More than 500 subjects are 
correlated to leading textbooks. You fit 
them exactly to your schedules. 


Urge your administration now to press 
for a rounded audio-visual program. 


a 
) 


Upon request, we'll gladly show you 
representative new films . . . and how to 
obtain effective utilization. No obliga- 
tion, of course. Simply write Encyclopae- 
dia Britannica Films Inc., Dept. 4-D, 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


FACTS ABOUT ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA FILMS— 


1. Over 500 titles cover subjects taught from 
kindergarten through high school. 


2. Unbiased and authentic. Geared to the 
same high standards of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. 


3. Produced by pioneers in the industry — 
over 17 years of experience in making class- 
room films exclusively. 


4. Created by educators in collaboration with 
educators who are recognized as authorities 
in their fields. 


5. Used by leading schools in the 48 states 
and in 22 foreign countries. 


© Just released! "ATOMIC ENERGY,"’ a new 
classroom film vital to an understanding of this 





ad . 







ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 


A MEMBER OF THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FAMILY 

























Travel 
Canadian Pacitie- 


To and from the Pacific Coast and 
California, take your travel thrills 
the Canadian Pacific way. See 
Scenery you will never forget! From 
your front row seat in comfortable 
Canadian Pacific trains, the mag- 
nificent snow-capped Canadian 
Rockies pass by in review. 


Glorious Banff — the luxurious 
Banff Springs Hotel — mountain 
lodges are on your way, opening 
June 6. Stop over for golf, tennis, 
swimming, fishing, hiking, ridmg. 


Enjoy quiet, efficient service and 
the excellent food that are famed 
Canadian Pacific tradition. For you 
who demand and enjoy travel lux- 
ury—TRAVEL CANADIAN PACIFIC. 


Inquire about round-trip rail 
fares, Alaska trips from your local 
agent or Canadian Pacific. 


Canadian Pacific 
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UNeSCO —When Will It Get a Big E? 


“aagE had to battle at San Francisco to 


get education accepted as part of 
UNESCO. Now it looks as if we must 
fight another battle to prevent education 
from being side tracked at UNESCO 
headquarters.” 

That is what one education leader 
said at Atlantic City. Nearly every edu- 
cator close to UNESCO agrees. 

What has happened? Who blocks 
teacher cooperation in building world 
peace? What can be done to put edu- 
cation back in UNESCO with a capi- 
tal EP 

Press conference questions put to 
UNESCO’s Mr. Drzewieski and to How- 
ard E. Wilson, former deputy director, 
fresh from Paris,-~uncovered some facts: 

What is UNESCO’s appropriation for 
education? About $469,570. 

Is this a cut? Yes. About 50 percent. 

Did education take a heavier cut than 
other UNESCO programs? Yes. 

How many education projects were 
proposed to UNESCO? Over 160. 

How many can be financed with 
$469,570? Perhaps not more than two 
projects plus services like a yearbook? 

What two? Aid to nations in reducing 
illiteracy and examination of textbooks. 

Can the American teacher who wants 
to help build for world peace share 
personally in these projects? No. 


An Uphill Battle 

American educators are disappointed. 
But they «re not disheartened. They 
remember the one-man, dogged cam- 
paign to lay foundations for UNESCO 
waged by the late Grayson Kefauver. 
They remember how William G. Carr, 
NEA associate director, aroused teacher 
and citizen groas+ at the San Francisco 
conference; how a stubborn U.S. State 
Department spokesman’s words, “I sur- 
render,” finally added “education” to 
“scientific” and “cultural” in UNESCO. 

They remember what Howard E. Wil- 


son of Harvard’s education school did 
at London to give teachers of the world 
a chance to say what they could do for 
world peace. 

Then they remember the first shock 
of disappointment when they saw the 
U.S. delegation list. Two college presi- 
dents but no spokesman for the great 
mass of American teachers. Not even 
the U.S. Commissioner of Education. 

Those who follow UNESCO affairs 
closely are further dismayed by more 
recent developments. By the election 
to the director general post of Julian 
Huxley, a scientist with little evident 
sympathy for education. By the resig- 
nation of Howard E. Wilson as deputy 
director and his replacement by a rela- 
tively unknown minor government offi- 
cial, Walter Laves: By the bias William 
Benton, assistant secretary of state, 
shows for mass media (print, radio, 
films) and his under valuation of mass 
education. And finally by the recent 
subordination of education at UNESCO 
Paris headquarters with the apparent 
consent of our own State Department. 


What Can a Teacher Do? 


Despite all this bad news America 
educators are not disheartened. They 
know that teachers and citizen groups 
of other U.N. countries share their 
in what education can do for w 
peace. They have moved the ivy-leagué 
minded State Department before, 
they can do it again. 

What can the individual teacher dé 
He can demand that Congress vow 
funds promised UNESCO. He cam i 
quest his organization representative 
on the U. S. National Commission # 
UNESCO to educate the State D& 
partment on education. He can, om his 
own; make contact with teachers 
other nations. He can keep the 
that UNESCO, in due time, will 
out a hand of welcome to the teae 
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Visually Yours 


Not “classroom” subjects, but prob- 
lems of the school itself are subjects of 
a new Simmel-Meservey filmstrip series. 
“The Field Trip” and “Schoolground 
Discoverer.” The first suggests how 
students can take responsibility for 
making their trips a success. (35 frames, 
color); “Schoolground Discoverer” is 
about untidy schoolyards and how to 
cure them (23 frames, color). Simmel- 
Meservey, Beverly Hills, Cal. 

Simmel-Meservey also offers “The 
Modern Chippewa Indian,” “An accu- 
rate picturization of . . . a modern In- 
dian tribe” (10 min., sd., color). 

Coronet’s latest film catalogue has a 
new approach: besides a regular listing, 
Coronet tells about films to be released 
this summer and next fall. Coronet In- 
structional Films, Chicago 1, Ill. 

For selected film lists on a variety 
of subjects, see Empic Movie Guide 
series. These well-annotated lists of 
industry-made films are issued by Elec- 
trical Manufacturers Public Informa- 
tion Center, 155 East 42nd Street, New 
York, Past issues cdver light, transporta- 
tion, and housing. Empic will put your 
name on its mailing list. 

Writing — from prehistoric picture 
symbols down to the present day — is 
the subject of a new Jam Handy pro- 
duction sponsored by The W. A. Sheaf- 
fer Pen Co. “The 26 Old Characters” is 
a 20-minute, black and white film, free 
loan from The Jam Handy Organiza- 
tion, Detroit, Mich. 

Watch your local theater for showings 
of March of Time’s “The Teachers’ 
Crisis.” 

Irving Caesar's widely-praised book, 
‘Sing a Song of Friendship,” is the 
basis for a new World Friendship kit 
put out by Popular Science Publishing 





Encyclopedia Britannica Films 


Hydrogen atoms form a helium atom 


mz 








Co., New York. Five 35 mm. Teach-O- 
Filmstrips in color, four Teach-O-Dise 
recordings of Caesar's songs, and the 
book itself. Available separately or in 
kit form. 

Everyone, it seems, wants to make a 
film on atomic energy. The more the 
better. The Film Council of America 
finds that besides newsreels, Navy, and 
Signal Corps 16 mm. films, there are 
four commercially produced pictures, 
six or more planned. 

Four hydrogen atoms can combine 
to form a helium atom, releasing radiant 
energy in the process, as shown in the 
new Encyclopaedia Britannica film, 
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“Atomic Energy.” E.B. calls this film 
an “introduction” to the understanding 
of atomic energy release. Social studies 
classes will welcome the clear explana- 
tion of basic terms like “nuclear synthe- 
sis,” and “nuclear fission.” Rent or sale 
from E.B., Chicago. 

“Your Stake in Collective Bargain- 
ing,” newest discussion filmstrip with 
discussion script from the Public Affairs 
Committee, Inc., presents six recom- 
mendations on how to bring about 
better collective bargaining. Good for 
discussions of timely labor-management 
problems. Public Affairs Committee, 
New York 16, 




















All kinds of fun. for all kinds of people! Outdoor vacations within 
forty miles of the border; amazing modern cities in the heart of the 
northern wilderness. Fish in the. morning; golf in the afternoon, dance 
at night; or camera-hunt, loll in the sun, sleep under the stars, in 


Ontario's great natural playgrounds. 


Good roads and the simplest of Customs regulations make it easy to 
reach this vacation paradise. And here, to further whet your appetite, 
is a colourful new folder - - eight large, full-colour Kodachromes of 
actual vacation scenes; and detailed description of 32 separate 
vacation areas in Ontario. Write for it today! 
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Ontario Department of Travel and Publicity, i 
730 Parliament Buildings, Toronto 2, Ontario. 4 : 


Please send me your Free Folder, “Ontario— ’ 
Your Best Vacation Bet.” 
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City 
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“International Friendship 


E KNOW that many teachers are 

interesting students in projects that 
build international friendship. What 
these contacts can mean is evident in 
this letter to Scholastic Teacher from 
two students. 


Dear Editor, 


We read in your paper that you 
would like to have the results of our 
correspondence with foreign countries. 

Our class took this as a project earlier 
in the year and have received answers 
from various countries. We have found 
this both educational and enjoyable. 

We will relate to you incidents from 
these foreign countries: England, India, 
Belgium, Finland, Puerto Rico, Den- 
mark, and Malta. First of all we have 
learned that in these countries the stu- 
dents are required to take more than 
one language, and their course seems 
more difficult than ours. 

In England we learned there was an 
acute housing shortage. 


In India we learned that the people 
do not favor President Truman, because 
they think that he is being swayed by 
the British. We also learned that they 
have more courage to face a gun than 
to pull the trigger of one, and they fight 
the British by passive resistance. 

In Belgium we learned that the peo- 
ple like American movie: and jazz 
music, 

From Denmark we learned of the 
attitude of the Danes toward the Ger- 
man occupation forces, and how they 
resented them. 

A student in Finland wrote that most 
of their schools were destroyed. 

They are very interested in America 
and American things. 

These letters have given us view- 
points of students all over the world. 

Sincerely yours, 
Inez Stockwell and Kathryn Shaffer 


Students of Democracy Class 
Baton Rouge, La. 


























A. 


Co Canadien lees Mid Fmepeees ts Furgpe 


HEN the Empress of Canada noses out 

from Montreal and Québec into the St. 
Lawrence Route this summer, she ,will in- 
gugurate the sixty-first year of Canadian 
Pacific transocean passenger service and the 
first since World War II. 


If you want easy-going, luxurious comfort 
on your Atlantic crossing...if you don’t want 
to worry about weather delays...if you relax 
more in a “vacation-cruise” atmosphere that 
makes the 7-day crossing one of the best 
weeks of your journey...this is your ship! 
Leisurely, smoothly, it sails the picturesque 
and scenic St. Lawrence Route that’s almost 
1000 miles less open ocean. 


A completely modern ship, the Empress of 


Canada is streamlined to give you more space 
..-Nandsome bedrooms...spacious lounges... 
ample deck area for recreation. 


Many of the same experienced personnel 
who have served Canadian Pacific during 
peace and war will staff the Empress of Can- 
ada. Trained the Canadian Pacific way, they 
are your assurance of the quietly efficient 
service that is such rare pleasure. 


First class, from $240 up. Tourist, from 
$152 up. For information, ask your local 
agent or apply at any Canadian Pacific office. 


Camadian Pacific 














AWVS Photo 
Knit warm friendships with boys and girls 
in devastated lands! Thousands are, American 
Women’s Voluntary Services tell us. For leaflet 
on how to make mittens, caps, and scarves, 
write AWVS, 99 Park Avenue, New York 16, 
N.Y. Gifts go with messages from makers, 


Answers to Questions 


E SENT questions teachers ask 

about international cooperation te 
one man best equipped to answer them 
— Harold E, Snyder, executive secre- 
tary, Commission of International Edu- 
cational Reconstruction, 

Our questions; his answers. 

Q. If a teacher or class wish to 
contribute money to help schools abroad 
where can they send cash? 

A: Those who wish to make their 
contributions in cash to UNESCO can 
send checks to the Commission for In- 
ternational Educational Reconstruction, 
744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C., 
for forwarding to UNESCO. All Ameri- 
can contributions will then be placed in 
a fund administered by the UNESCO 
Educational Reconstruction Section 
through the UNESCO New York office 
and will be used to purchase needed 
materials and services for the wat- 
devastated countries. UNESCO will re- 
port directly to the donors on how each 
contribution is used, 

Most schools and local groups can, 
however, make their best contribution 
by supporting on-going efforts already 
under way in virtually every local com- 
munity. Such programs are described 
in our CIER Handbook available on 
request. 

Q. What is the New PTA project? 

A: PTA and Junior Red Cross are 
cooperating in sending several thousand 
kits to teachers. These kits will contain 
professional and _ personal _ supplies 
needed by teachers and will accompany 
the Junior Red Cross educational kits 
for children. 

Mr. Snyder suggests a project deserv- 
ing immediate attention: The American 
Book Center, Library of Congress, 


Washington, D. C., is eager to receive 
professional books and periodicals pub- 
lished since 1939 for war-devastated 
countries. Send the books and period- 
icals prepaid to the American Book 
Center. 
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Summer Study 


(Continued from page 9-T) 


Laval University, Quebec City, Quebec. Courses 
in French and English on philosophy; also courses 
in French, Spanish, and Portuguese. Courses in 
French for English-speaking persons. Teachers 
from U. S. have been atteriding these courses in 
recent years. Quebec, of course, provides a French- 
speaking environment. 

Bishop’s University, Lennoxville, Quebec. Un- 
dergraduate and graduate courses for teachers at 
a smaller university where the summer enroll- 
ment never exceeds 25. 

University of Montreal, Montreal, Quebec. 
French Summer School offers varigus courses in 
language and literature for beginners and more 
advanced students, This is a French-speaking in- 
stitute. Montreal offers an enviroment partly 
French-speaking and partly English-speaking. Ad- 
dress: Prof. J. A. Houpert, Director, French Sum- 
mer Session, Faculty of Letters, University of 
Montreal 

Institut Pedagogique Saint- Georges, (University 
of Montreal), Montreal 9, Quebec. Courses carry- 
ing university credit in rational psychology, dif- 
ferential psychology, experimental psychology; lab- 
oratory work in experimental psychology, research 
in education. 

McGill University, Montreal, Quebec. English- 
speaking institution, Offers a French Summer 
School in French language and literature. Depart- 
ment of Geography offers special courses this 
summer, both academic and pedagogical, at un- 
dergraduate and graduate levels. 

ueen’s University, Kingston, Ontario. Courses 
giving credit towards a Bachelor’s degree in arts, 
including. courses in art, the ballet, play produc- 
tion, speech arts for schools, classical literature, 
psychology, and behaviour problems of the child. 
Also oral French. 

University of Toronto, Toronto, Ontario. Courses 
for teachers leading to Bachelor’s degree in arts; 
graduate courses in education. The latter courses 
are usually attended by some students from U, S, 
and other countries. 

McMASTER UNIVERSITY, Hamilton, Ontario. 
Courses carrying academic credit in art, English 
literature, etc. Professional courses in guidance, 
testing, mental hygiene, etc. 

University of Western Ontario, London, Ontario. 
Courses in arts and other courses for teachers not 
yet announced. 





Casistion Peelfie Railway 
Not on the faculty but one of the 
extra-curricular features in Canada. 


University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
Variety of courses carrying university credit, in- 
cluding courses in food and nutrition, history of 
the Americas, English constitutional history, etc. 
Graduate courses in the psychology of school sub- 
jects, testing, reading, educational administration, 
etc. 

University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Saskat- 
chewan. Courses in arts and education not yet an- 
nounced, 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA, Edmonton, Al- 
berta. A great variety of courses in arts and edu- 
cation, including courses in European history, his- 
tory of Russia, psychology and supervision of read- 
ing, psychology and supervision of arithmetic, etc, 

University of British Columbia, Vancouver, Brit- 
ish Columbia. Undergraduate and graduate courses 
in arts and education not yet announced. Climate 
and surroundings of Vancouver make it an ex- 
ceedingly attractive summer location. 


Fine Arts, which offers 
ous branches of the arts, including painting, music, 
drama, etc. Information. regarding this school may 
be obtained from the Department of Education, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 

University of New Brunswick, Fredericton, N.B, 
General college subjects. 

Mount Allison University, Sackville, N.B., Gen- 
eral college subjects. Educational administration 
and teaching meth 

. 


EUROPE 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


World Youth Festival, Prague, July 20-Aug. 17. 
Exhibitions, lectures, sports, international filamand 
drama festival, concerts, folk dances and, music, 
For information write: The World Youth Pestival 
Committee, Trida Jana Opletala 38, Prague Il, 
Czechoslovakia, 


ENGLAND 


University of Oxford, Oxford, England. Summer 
School in European Civilization in the Twentieth 
Century, July 2-Aug. 13. For persons who have 
made a special study of cultural subjects and who 
have B.A. degree. Address: Director, Institute of 
International Education, 2 West 45th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

University of Birmingham. Summer School im 
English Literature at Stratford-on-Avon, July 5- 
Aug. 16. Three main courses on English Litera- 
ture, 1500-1640, will be given, together with an 
associated courses dealing with the social, eco- 
nomic, religious and cultural background of the 
age. Intended primarily for graduate students. 
Address: Director, Institute of International Edu- 
cation, 2 West 45th Street, New York, 

Universities of London and Liverpool July” 7-28 
at London, July 29-Aug. 19 at Liverpool. Vacation 
in Social Studies. Admission limited to 


course 
persons with Master’s in Social Work. Address: 
Director, Institute of International Education, 2 


West 45th Street, New York, ! 

Summer Study Program of English Literature, 
June 21-Sept. 8 under leadership of Everett 
Getchell, Boston University, Places to be visited: 
London, Edinburgh, Ripon, York, Cambridge, Ox- 
ford, Gloucester, Bath, Salisbury, Winchester and 
Canterbury. Membership limited, early application 
necessary. Address: Bureau of University Travel, 
11 Boyd Street, Newton, Mass. 





THE NEXT TIME YOU SEE 








is remarkable. Hotels, excellent—and service trained and 
perfect as before. Beaucoup taxis—and the same old 
drivers! Food—well you've waited long for cooking like 
this. And if it isn’t—ah—overabundant—at least there's 
enough. And we'll gladly share. 





makes it all worth while! 


France awaits your coming. Prices are a bit higher, 
perhaps—but aren’t they everywhere? A summer 
in France is still economical! 


taking in their white loveliness, 


> Things “march” again in France; her resilience 


Leaving the shops and theatres of Paris, 
you will find the country much as you remember it. The 
long poplar-lined roads where you can“drive like the 
wind. The unexpected little villages: cobbled for a few 
blocks, the market and a medieval church—then 
a walled gate and open country again. 
And a three star auberge at day's end that 


That first morning you awake to find you're back! 
The city’s noises gently seeping into your 
consciousness. A glimpse of blooming 
marronniers in the morning sunlight, breath- 










For hotel, plane or ocean reservations, see your travel agent. Com- 
sult as for further information about travel to or within France, 


FRENCH NATIONAL TOURIST OFFICE 
A Service Agency of the French Ministry of Public Works and 


New York: La Maison Francaise, 610 Fifth Avenue « Chicago: 307 
North Michigan Avenue - 


San Francisco: 411 Kohl Building 
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at reasonable costs. 
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Of course you'll 
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FREE FOLDER 





tattered and torn from a season’s tussle 


surroundings. Avoid the hurly-burly, expen 
sive, high-pressure resort life. We feel sure 
you'll be delighted with the good services 


Our new, colorful Map-Folder is just 
ready for YOU! 
give you a hint of the pleasures ahead 
when you vacation in Missouri. 
. send for your Free copy now! 


magnificent state to realize whata 
thoroughly enjoyable vacation it offers. 
Smooth, scenic highways . 
parks and picnic spots, tourist centers, 
cabins and hotels. . 
you can swim, fish and boat... golf- 
ing and horseback riding... 
best of all friendly, hospitable 


Missouri State Division of 
"es and Development, 


Dept. C-8@, Jefferson City, Missouri 


Please send me FREE copy of the new, 
scenic Map-Folder of MISSOURL 


FRANCE 

French Summer School under leadership of 
Prof. Rene Talamon, University of Michigan, June 
21-Sept. 8. For teachers and advanced students of 
French. Only French will be used in lectures. 
Purpose: absorption through personal contact of 
ideas, customs, point of view, art and -history of 


the French people and increased perfection in 
the spoken language. Address: Bureau of Uni- 
versity Travel, 11 Boyd Street, Newton, Mass. 


\ ITALY 
\ University of 
\ Foreigners, July 
University of Florence, director. Italian language, 
Italian culture, history, and literature. Address: 
Segretaria de] Centro di Cultura per Stranieri, Uni- 
versita di Firenze, Piazza San Marco 4, Firenze, 

Italy. 


Courses for 
Mario Salmi, 


Summer 
31. Prof. 


Florence, 


15-Aug 


NETHERLANDS 

Summer Course for Foreign Students, July 14- 
Aug. 11, Organized jointly by all Netherland Uni- 
versities, held at Leyden. Art, history, town-plan- 
ning. social sciences, and “The Culture of Cities” 
for graduate students. ‘English language used. 
Address: J. G. de Beus, Counselor, Netherlands 
Embassy, 1470 Euclid Street, N.W., Washington, 


NORWAY 


University of Oslo. Summer School for Ameri- 
can Students, July 7-Aug. 16. Norwegian culture, 
science, Norwegian language and literature, his- 
tory. institutions, social problems, arts and handi- 
crafts, English language. Address: Students Divi- 
sion, Royal Norwegian Information Services, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, Room 1826, New York 20, N. Y. 


SCANDINAVIA 


Summer Program in Scandinavian Civilization 
under leadership of Prof. E. W. Peterson, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, June 21-Sept. 8. Historical back- 
grounds of Scandinavia including architecture, 
costumes, fjords, art, and trips to many interest- 
ing places. Address: Bureau of University Travel, 
11 Boyd Street, Newton, Mass. 






SCOTLAND 


University of Aberdeen 
7-Aug. 19, History and practice 
Scotland, economics, economic history 
Britain. Address: Director, Institute 
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with these lovable, yet nerve-wrackinc tional Education, 2 West 45th Street, New York, 
little people . . . come to Missouri and re N. Y. 

p ‘endl : 
lax amid peaceful, friendly, enjoyable SWITZERLAND 


Junior Year in Zurich Summer Course. Dates not 
available. German, art in Switzerland, economics, 
government, history, modern languages and music, 
Prerequisite, two years college German. Address: 


It will 


Use the 


have to visit this 


.« plenty of 
- resorts where 


and 
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Mexican Gov't Railway System 


Puebla potter. Summer school stu- 


dents may watch Mexican craftsmen. 


Edmund E. Miller, 1123 N, Eutaw Street, Balti- 
more 1, Maryland. 

Summer School of European Studies in Zurich, 
July 8-Aug. 23. German language and _ literature, 
government and European history. Address: Ed- 
mund E. Miller, 1123 N. Eutaw Street, Baltimore 

Maryland, 


FRANCE, ENGLAND, ITALY, GERMANY, SWIT- 
ZERLAND, BELGIUM, NETHERLANDS, SCOTLAND 


Summer Program in Architecture under leader- 
ship of John Shapley, Associate Director of Iranian 
Institute of New York, June 21-Sept. 8. Famous 
cities in the above European countries will be 
visited and architecture studied. Address: Bureau 
of University Travel, 11 Boyd Street, Newton, 
M 8s. 

Summer Program in Art Appreciation under 
leadership of Prof. James Chillman, Jr., Rice In- 
stitute, June 21-Sept. 8. Famous buildings and 
monuments of special importance to persons in- 
terested in art will be visited. Address: Bureau 
of University 11 Boyd Street, Newton, 
Mass. 

Summe: Program in Classical Backgrounds un- 
der leadership of Prof, Louis E. Lord, Scripps Col- 
lege, June 21-Sept. 8, For those interested in 
backgrounds of history. Exemplary cities in above 
countries will be visited. Address: Bureau of Uni- 
versity Travel, 11 Boyd Street, Newton, Mass. 


Travel, 


Canadian Pacific Railway 


Great glaciers on the march. Teachers who attend Western Canada summer 
sessions will also make side trips to the dramatic Columbia icefields. 


ta 
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World’s Railroads Make Slow Comeback 
(pp. 8, 9) 
DIGEST OF THE ARTICLE 


European railroads suffered great damage during the war 
since an objective of the combatants was to destroy the com- 
munications of the enemy. There is a great shortage of loco- 
“motives since 25,000 were destroyed in World War II and 
many are worn from excessive use and lack of repair. Out- 
side of Europe the demand for railway equipment is almost 
as great. The Near East, India, Latin America, Africa are 
also clamoring for locomotives and cars to serve their ex- 
panding railroads. 

Most of the European countries have less than half as 
many passenger coaches in operation as in 1939. As for 
freight cars, their total in Europe today is only about 60 
per cent of the pre-war figures. International agencies are 
again working to restore Europe’s transportation system. 
The United States, Britain, Canada and Sweden are pro- 
ducing locomotives for export, but the need is far greater 
than the supply. Railroad reconstruction in the world is pro- 
ceeding slowly. It is indispensable to the world’s economic 
life, which in turn depends upon the restoration of world 
peace. 


A LESSON PLAN 
AIM 


To have pupils understand the railroad transportation 
problem in the world today and its importance to the health 
and economic life of the people. 


PROCEDURE 


Use of maps; socialized recitation; the open magazine 
for verification of facts as needed. 


ASSIGNMENT 


1, How does the railroad system of the United States 
compare with that in other nations among the Big Five? Be 
specific. 

2. What effect did World War II have on: (a) trackage; 
(b) locomotives; (c) coaches; (d) freight trains. 

8. Describe briefly the railroad problem in each of the fol- 
lowing areas: (a) Europe; (b) Latin-America; (c) Far 
East; (d) Near and Middle East. Introduce at least one 
specific fact in each case. 


MOTIV ATION 


Railroads are to economic life what blood vessels are to 
the human body. Explain the statement. 


PIVOTAL QUESTIONS 


l. There is a definite connection between hunger in Eu- 
‘ope and the bad condition of the railways. Do you agree? 
Explain. 

2. What evidence have we that the railways of the world 
have been badly hit by the war? (Reference should be made 
Lo specific facts presented in the article; e.g., the Nether- 
lands lost 800 of her 1000 engines, etc.) 









8. What part is the United States playing in helping the 
World to restore rail transportation? (The number of locomo- 
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Teaching Aids for WORLD WEEK 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 





tives exported to Europe by the U. S. in 1946 was 1,600 — 
The total number to be built in all of Europe during 1946 
and 1947 is only 602.) : 

4. Why has the Internationa] Timetable Conference held ~ 
two meetings since the end of the war? (The restoration of 
railroad schedules is important to the economic life of Eu- 
rope. Europe, we must remember, is not united like the 
Unifted States.) » 

5. Compare ownership of railroads in Europe with owner- 
ship in the United States. (There are at present virtually 
no privatelysowned railroads left in all of Europe.) 


SUMMARY 


The world is anxious to restore rail transportation to what 
it was before the war and to expand rail facilities once the 
minimum goal has been reached. Why? 


ACTIVITY 


Study the table showing the railroad mileage, before 
World War II, of the principal countries of the world. Con- 
struct a bar graph on the basis of the statistics presented. 


AFGHANISTAN (pp. 5, 6) 
DIGEST OF THE ARTICLE 


Afghanistan is a landlocked, mountainous country in the 
Middle East surrounded by India, Iran, and the U.S.S.R. 
The extremes of heat, lack of modern conveniences, and 
traditional resistance to penetration by foreigners have made 
the country inaccessible to most outsiders. Trade between 
Afghanistan and neighboring India is carried on by cata- 
vans which carry prayer rugs, drugs, felt, and fruit into 
India and return with Indian cotton and dyes. The country 
raises fruit, pistachio nuts, tobacco, and extracts minerals by 
the ancient process of heating the ore and cracking it with 
icy water. Irrigation makes possible rice and wheat farming. 
Important exports are caracul, a valuable fur; lapis lazuli, a 
semi-precious stone; and rue and wormwood used in medi- 
cine. The people live under primitive conditions character- 
ized by poverty and illiteracy. Membership in the United 
Nations may help to open Afghanistan to new ideas. 


ASSIGNMENT 


1. Describe life in Afghanistan with reference to each of 
the following: (a) housing; (b) transportation; (c)  agri- 
culture; (d) industry; (e) education. 

2. What part are Americans playing in Afghanistan? 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 


1. Come up to the wall map and point out Afghanistan. 
How does the topography of Afghanistan compare with 
that of the United States? (Afghanistan is mountainous and 
is 4000 feet above sea level.) 

2. Why must outsiders fly into Afghanistan if they hope 
to reach its capital in a reasonable time? (There are no rail- 
roads or hard-surfaced roads and travel by camel is tedious.) 

3. If you were in the importing business in the United 
States why might you be interested in Afghanistan?’ (The 
country exports caracul, sheep pelts valuable to New York 
furriers; lapis lazuli, a semi-precious stone; rue and worm- 
wood used in medicines, ) 




















COMING NEXT WEEK 
April 21, 1947 


Peru: Rise of APRA aids march of democracy in Latin 
America (U.N. Series). 

Runaway Wedding? Will South Africa defy the U.N. 
and “elope” with its mandate? (Know-Your-World). 

Spring Housecleaning: Does Yourtown need a beauty- 
treatment? (Good Citizenship Series). 

Wonders With Wood: The forest is man’s friend — in 
more than 4,500 ways! (Product Series). 











4. Compare the life of an Afghanistan boy with your 
own. (Few Afghans go to school; houses are usually mud 
huts; poverty is widespread, etc.) 

5. One of the aims of the United Nations, stated in the 
Charter, is to promote social progress and better standards 
of life. If you were a member of the Economic and Social 
Council charged with drawing up a plan for progress in Af- 
ghanistan, what would you include in your plan? (Trans- 
portation, housing, education, modern conveniences, demo- 
cratic government, etc.) 


REFERENCE 
Saturday Evening Post, March 25, 1944. 


In Memory of Those Who Gave Their Lives 


(pp. 10, 11) 
DIGEST OF THE ARTICLE 


After the Civil War and World War I the war dead of 


America’s towns were commemorated by statues, monu- 
ments, and war relics like cannon. The feeling became gen- 
eral that after a few years had passed this type of com- 
memoration lost its significance to the community. Since 
World War II, the “living memorial” idea has been widely 
adopted. It has taken the form of building parks, play- 
grounds, auditoriums, civic buildings, etc., dedicated to the 
war dead, since they were fighting for a better and safer 
America, Citizens have contributed their time and money 


to the construction of these living memorials.” 


ASSIGNMENT 
1. Describe the living memorials erected in each of the 
following communities: (a) Spring Valley, New York; (b) 
Kansas City, Kansas; (c) Brownsville, Vermont; (d) Lenoir 
City, Tennessee; (e) Ke 
2. Compare the memorials to the war dead of World 
War I with the memorials to the war dead of World War II. 
8. What part have members of the communiy played in 


rrville, Texas. 


the construction of living memorials? 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

1. If you were a veteran of World War II would you 
prefer a living memorial or the type of memorial which was 
erected to the war dead of previous wars? 

9. Lewis Mumford, noted architecture critic and author, 
has said that the construction of*living memorials was a way 
of getting benefits for ourselves while saying that we were 
honoring the dead. Do you agree? Defend your point of 
view. 

8. How is it possible to combine the living memorial 
idea with the monuments of World War I? (There is a need 


for artistic gateways for parks and playgrounds and imp } 
sive dedication tablets and sculpture in civic centers 
hospitals. ) 


4. Describe one of the living memorials which has been - 


built in an American community. 
5. If we were to plan a living memorial in our neighbor. 
hood, what would you suggest as a suitable project? 


ACTIVITY 


1. Appoint a class committee to draw up a plan for a liv. 
ing memorial in the neighborhood of the school. The plan 
should include suggestions for raising the necessary funds 
or making available the necessary labor. 

2. Interview a veteran of World War II. Ask him whether 
he favors the living memorial plan for commemorating the 
war dead or the plan followed in most communities after 
World War I. It would be best to explain the two plans be- 
fore asking any questions. 

3. If there is a living memorial in your community, find 
out who planned it, what its purpose is, and how it was 
completed. 

4. Interview your parents. After explaining the two ways 
of commemorating the war dead, ask them whether they 
would prefer to contribute to the construction of a civic au 
ditorium or recreation center honoring the war dead or a 


handsomely constructed monument. 
REFERENCES 

“What Kind of War Memorials,” The Rotarian, Feb. ’48 
p. 24. 

“Legacy to the Living,” by Edith M. Stern, Coronet, Feb, 
"45, p. 12. 


“Monuments and Memorials,” by Lewis Mumford, Good 
Housekeeping, Jan. 45, p. 17. 

Commemoration Through Community Services, a pictorial 
brochure on trends in living memorials, by Anne H. Webb, 
published by The American City Magazine, 470 Fourth Ave- 
nue, N.Y.C., 1945, $1. 

Memorials That Live and More About Memorials That 
Live, two pamphlets by the American Commission for Liv- 
ing War Memorials, 30 E. Broad St., Columbus 15, Ohio. 


“| AM AN AMERICAN DAY” 


President Truman has proclaimed Sunday, May 18, as 
“I Am an American Day. The May 19 issue of World Week 
will carry an article on the qualities of a good citizen, to 
tie in with “I Am an American Day.” 

The President has urged educational and other groups to 
plan appropriate exercises Teachers preparing a program 
for this observance can obtain good background material and 
program suggestions from the following sources: U.S. De 
partment of Justice, Immigration and Naturalization Service, 
1500 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa.; Committee on 
Citizenship, National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N.W., Washington, D. C.; Citizenship Training and In- 
duction for New Voters, Organization Handbook, National 
Municipal League, 299 Broadway, N.Y. 7, N.Y. 





Answers to Citizenship Quiz 


I. Railroads: 1-c; 2-a; 3-a; 4-c; 5-d; 6-a; 7-c; 8-b; 9-d; 10-4; 
ll-c; 12-a; 13-c;'14-a; 15-b. d 
II. In Memory of Those Who Gave Their Lives: 1-F; 2-F; 3-0; 
4-O; 5-F. a 
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Invitation to Mexico 
(Concluded from page 16-T) 


ard to the construction of a modern 
niversity City,” which will house all 
miversity activities. Meanwhile, the 
niversity buildings—some of them 
agnificent landmark examples of colo- 
ial architecture and the repositories of 
fexico’s finest murals — are scattered 
roughout the older section of the 
ity. The University is not a “campus” 
sthe ordinary sense. Visiting students 
enot housed in fraternity or sorority 

ses or dormitories, but placed, in 
pall groups, in very carefully selected 
exican homes. 

The Departments of State of both 
Nexico and U.S. call the Summer School 
bne of the best ambassadors of good 
‘ill which exists between these neigh- 
br nations.” Négxico’s most distin- 
nished scholars will be found on the 
wmmer School’s staff. Of President 
leman’s new cabinet, eight are grad- 
utes or ex-teachers of the National 
Iniversity, and a number taught in the 
immer School. 

In recent years cooperative programs 
pith a Universities of Texas, Michi- 
pn, New Mexico, and California have 
bought outstanding U.S. professors to 
be faculty, teaching their own subjects, 
Litin American history, geography and 
konomics in a Latin American environ- 
rent. We hope this interchange of 
tholars and teachers will increase. 

I will be most delighted, of course, 
b answer any queries Scholastic read- 
Hs may wish to have answered about 
my favorite subject, the Summer School. 
leachers, students, artists, and “think- 
ig people” are the good neighbors 
who originally appreciated the cultural 
wealth, south of the border. 

Prices in Mexico, I know, are of prime 
meer to the student-traveler. Fifty 
tllars covers the costs of taking five 
s, three of which may be taken 
or credit. Living costs in Mexico gen- 
ly are now those of any major U.S. 
tropolis— but no more. You can 
vel to almost any place within a 9- 
radius of the capital on buses for 
l. For travel information, write the 
ftican Tourist Association at 201 N. 
ells Streei, Chicago, Illinois. 
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DALCROZE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
1947 SUMMER SESS}ON 
June 30 through August 9 
Under the Direction of Hilda M. Schuster 
Cowes in all branches of Music leading 
t© Dalcroze Teachers Certification. 


190 W. Séth Street, New York City, 19 























HERE are some letters to brighten 
a dark and trying day. They come 
from the collection of a California at- 
tendance officer — Karl Lovejoy of Los 
Angeles. We found them printed in 
that ever-refreshing Los Angeles School 
Journal. 

Perhaps we can start something. Do 
you have any “excuse” letters to match 
Mr. Lovejoy’s gems? We hereby post 
$1 honorarium for every “excuse” 
letter accepted for publication in 
Scholastic Teacher. — Editor 


] 

Please excuse R ___ for being 
out of school Thurs. he was sick and 
was coming back Fri. but the police 
caught him. 

Mrs. L 


Deark Teacher please eacaus 
M___________ because he had the fuel. 
Pleas do not make him strip becaus he 
be sick and don’t feel every good. 


Your Turly Mrs. R 


Dear Principal 
Please excuse A for 
being absent yesterday. His eyes were 
red and he had a slide tempture so I 
told him to stay. 
Mrs. R 


To Whom it may concern: 


my mother was getting married & 
she wished for all of us to be home on 
her Wedding day, Feb. 25, 1946. 
Thank You, R 


To ham it may concern 





R____—_._~» was absent because he 
sick of stomach and your truly 
F M 
Dear Tokhar 


Please excuse J for being 
oat of school because he had a soar 
throat and diding no that there was 
school yesterday. 

X 


Please Eaxcuse B. Pian 
for being absence yesterday Nov. 29 
Becuse he had a high tempeture .and 
a low cough. 





C 


Dear Teacher, 


Please excuse C__-__.,_ For 
being absent Monday, We weren't home 
Sunday, We were in San Gabriel, See- 
ing a dead Cousin, 


Thank you 
Mrs. j 








MILLS 
COLLEGE 


1947 
Summer Session 
July 5 — August 16 


For Men and Women 


Programs 
Casa Panamericana 
Child Development 
Creative Art—including classes for 
children 
Dance 
English Language Institute 
La Maison Francaise 
Music 
Theatre 


United States History 
and American Literature 


Inclusive fee: Registration, Tuition, 
Board and Room, and Health Serv- 
$210.00 


For bulletins write to: 


Office of the SUMMER SESSION 
Mills College 
Oakland, 


ices 


13, California 




















McMaster University 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO, CANADA 


Summer School, 1947: 

July 2nd to August 13th 
Courses: History of Art (including Cana- 
dian Art), Astronomy, English, French, 
Geology, Mental Hygiene, Political Econ- 
omy, Psychology, Vocational Guidance. 

ORGANIZED EXCURSIONS, SPORTS, 
PICNICS, DANCES 
RESIDENTIAL ACCOMMODATION 
ON A BEAUTIFULLY SITUATED 
COUNTRY CAMPUS 


Write for Summer School Calendar to 
Dr. C. H. Stearn, Director of Extension, 
McMaster University, Hamilton, Canada. 



















Fifteenth Annual Session 


BA NF School of 


Fine Arts 
July 15th — August 23rd, 1947 
Offering courses in 


Art, Piano and Choral Music, Drama, 
Short Story Writing, Ballet, Weaving and 
Design, Leathercraft, and Oral French. 
for Prospectus write: 
Director, Extension Department, 
University of Alberta, 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 















HE WANTED trout that would really give him a HE WANTED a world of his own. He found it. A hip course 
. He g n. They’re waiting for you, horse and a few hours’ canter on the Sawdust got it at Jasper Park Lodge. I urs, too 
I ld, clear lakes and streams of Trail unfold new scenic wonders in Jasper unforgettable scenery, whether you're a 
National Park. buster or pot. 


followed the RAILTRAIL to JASPER:.. 
in the Canadian Rockies: 


SHE WANTED informality—the chummy 
on the deck of the heated pool—dinners 
ing. You'll get them, too, on a Canadian B 
Rail Trail Tour. 


SHE WANTED camera shots. She got them. And 
you'll get them at Jasper—mountains, glaciers, 
wild life, howers—new friends, tool 


SHE WANTED to loaf, to dream and enjoy in her 
own way the scenic glories of the Canadian 
Rockies. She did. You can, too, in Jasper 
National Park. 


Rail Trail travel is a vacation in itself on Canadian National’s 

Continental Limited. Write or call now for full information on 

Rail Trail vacations in Jasper Park or any of Canada’s unlimited 

vacationlands. No passport needed. Canadian National Railways 

Offices in the U. S.— Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, 

Duluth, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, New York, 

Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., San Francisco, Seattle, 

St. Louis. Washington, D.C. In Canada, 360 McGill Street, Montreal. © 1947, CANADIAN 





